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Che Reign of the Sacred Heart 


Hail Sacred Heart! 
Thank God for the calm of it! 
The soothing, the solacing balm of it! 
No gloom that Its light will not brighten; 
No toil that Its glow will not lighten; 
No stain that Its flame will not whiten! 
And loneliness, even the most forlorn, 
Of all its sadness is suddenly shorn, 

By the throb of the Sacred Heart! 


Thank God for the sweet of it! 

The tender, the motherly beat of it! 

No sorrow but that Heart will share it; 

No pain but ’twill help you to bear it; 

No joy, but that Heart will prepare it! 

And coldness of yours shall speedily turn 

To fervor that upward each moment shall yearn, 
By the warmth of the Sacred Heart! 


Thank God for the might of it! 

The strong, the marvellous light of it! 

Its throb made His steps never tire; 

Its glow made each word seem afire; 

In death Its love only flamed higher! 

Thank God for Its glorious, o’erpow’ring might; 

How it makes me long to be brave in the fight! 
In the strength of that Sacred Heart! 


Pray God for the endless reign of it! 

Each home be a reverent fane of It! 

The child in the cradle shall laugh in Its glow; 

And youth shall be pure as the new-fallen snow; 

And love’s strong bonds shall stronger yet grow,— 

When each of the hearts that beat in the home 

Shall beat with the love that to each has come 
From the fount of the Sacred Heart! 


—Aug. T. Zeller, C. Ss. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





Brian O’Boyle, president, sole owner, and absolute autocrat of 
“O’Boyle Construction Company”, parked his big automobile in front 
of the rectory and came in to interview Father Casey. 

“Well, well! Brian O’Boyle!” cried the priest, and there was just 
the faintest suspicion of a dangerous twinkle in his eye. “Delighted 
to see you! Your visits are as welcome as they are rare! Take a 
seat and make yourself at home.” 

The big contractor let himself down into the nearest chair. He 
was just a trifle nonplussed by the cordiality of the reception. Brian 
O’Boyle was more in his element bullying a subcontractor, an Italian 
laborer, or a delinquent debtor than in bandying compliments. High 
class work and an occasional “pull”, rather than urbanity, gained him 
his numerous customers. With his habitual directness he omitted 
preliminaries and went straight to the point. 

“Father Casey, I want you to give me a chance to bid on the con- 
tract for the new church.” 

“Can you handle the job?” parried the priest. 

“T can handle any job in this town!” blustered O’Boyle. 

“Oh, I don’t refer to the size of the Job,” returned Father Casey 
sweetly. “I thought you might have other big contracts on hand at 
the time we plan to begin operations.” 

“When did you figure on beginning?” 

“You heard the date the men agreed upon at the meeting Sunday, 
didn’t you?” queried the priest. He knew perfectly well that O’Boyle 
had not heard, unless through a dictaphone. 

“T wasn’t at the meeting,” said O’Boyle. 

“What! Didn’t you stay for the meeting? It was right after 
Mass.” 

“Why—a—I didn’t get to Mass Sunday.” And one would have 
thought by the way he said it that the sacrifice must have caused him 
intense pain. 

“Sick?” 

“No—I wasn’t sick—Nora and the kids went.” 

He was anxious to drop this uninteresting and rather uncomfort- 
able topic and get back to the question of brick and concrete, while on 


the contrary, Father Casey had for the moment laid aside all pre- 
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occupation for the material edifice and was bent on chiselling and 
polishing a particularly rough and mis-shapen old boulder in the hope 
that it might somehow fit into the walls of the heavenly Jerusalem. 
Brian had just opened his mouth to talk shop when the priest anti- 
cipated him. 

“You do not mean to say that you have to stay at home because 
the wife and children go to Mass!” 

“No, I don’t!” he replied rather roughly. 

“And yet you do miss pretty often.” 

“Well, yes, quite a bit.” 

“Much oftener than you come.” 

“Why, I suppose so,” he admitted with growing impatience. 

“And you know you break God’s law and commit a mortal sin 
every time you miss Mass through your own fault?” 

“Say,” demanded the contractor, “did the old woman sic you onto 
me about this Mass business?” 

“No, Brian O’Boyle, she did not. That is one fault in your other- 
wise excellent Catholic wife. She does not take the firm stand she 
should and insist that you put a stop to the scandal you are giving 
to your own children by your criminal negligence.” 

“Scandal nothing!” cried O’Boyle. “Why I tell them to go to 
Mass myself. If their mother would report that one of them young 
scoundrels didn’t show up at Mass, I’d break his back—and they 
know it!” 

“How they must despise you for your brutal inconsistency !” 

“What!” roared Brian. 

“Does your oldest boy, Rory, go to Mass just because you tell him? 
I have missed him more than once of late.” : 

“Confound that rascal! I don’t know where he spends his Sun- 
days! He is out of my reach now—he’s practically a man. There 
is no use in me telling him to go to church. He’ll do as he pleases. 
but the youngsters ——” 

“The youngsters,” interrupted the priest will be just like Rory 
when they reach his age. And all of them will most likely be—just 
like their father. Boys can be led where they can’t be driven. A 
club can govern their external acts, but only good example will form 
their hearts. The conduct of parents is the most powerful factor in 
the training of children. The Mass-missing father, in nine cases out 
of ten, will have a Mass-missing son. You may bully your boys while 
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they are young; as soon as they are old enough to defy your authority, 
they will despise your words, but copy your conduct.” 

“Well, in this case it will be the conduct of an honest man,” mut- 
tered Brian. 

“How can any man claim to be honest who refuses to pay his first 
and strictest debt—the debt he owes to his Creator—the absolutely 
essential debt of religion?” 

“When it comes to religion,” retorted Brian, “I figure that I grade 
about as high as the average Catholic. I may not be much on the frills, 
but I hold to the essentials——I haven’t missed my Easter Duty yet, 
and whoever can say that is a practical Catholic.” 

“Whoever makes his Easter Duty worthily, does just barely 
enough to hang on. But you don’t make your Easter Duty worthily. 
Therefore you ——” 

“T don’t!” cried Brian. His red face was growing purple with 
anger. “Prove it!” 

“It is an easy proposition to prove,” said Father Casey calmly. 
“This Mass missing is nothing new with you. Ever since you went 
into this contracting business and began making big money you have 
excused yourself from Mass whenever you pleased. There has never 
been any noticeable improvement even after your Easter Confession. 
You would miss the next Sunday as readily as not. Which shows that 
even when you made your Easter Duty, you did not form a firm 
resolution to avoid mortal sin. Now you know very well that a Con- 
fession without a firm resolution to avoid mortal sin is an invalid 
Confession. Therefore you do not make your Easter Duty worthily.” 

“Oh, missing Mass is not such a terrible crime,” argued Brian. 
“There are men who steal and get drunk and worse, and still pass for 
practical Catholics.” 

“Missing Mass is a mortal sin,” said Father Casey, “and therefore 
it is a deadly offence against Almighty God, the same as stealing, get- 
ting drunk, or any other serious crime. Whoever misses Mass fails 
against the most important part of the Third Commandment: ‘Remem- 
ber thou keep holy the Sabbath Day.’ In the Old Law the man who 
failed to keep holy the Sabbath Day was, by God’s express command, 
driven out of the city and stoned to death. How can you dare to say 
that the sin, upon which God himself imposed so severe a penalty, 
does not amount to much? The Mass misser cannot be a Catholic— 
he does not even know how. The little weekly sermon at Mass is the 
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minimum of instruction required to keep up one’s knowledge of 
religion. The man who misses Mass does not receive even that little 
instruction. At Mass the fasts, the feasts, and the various duties of 
the coming week are explained. The man who misses Mass does not 
know these duties, and therefore he cannot live like a Catholic. The 
man who misses Mass cannot even be a Christian. To be a Christian 
one must perform the four great duties towards his Creator—the 
duties of adoration, propitiation, thanksgiving, and supplication. Man 
is a creature; he must acknowledge his dependence upon his Creator 
by worthy adoration. He is a sinner, and cannot hope for pardon 
unless he offers adequate propitiation. He has received all his gifts 
and blessings from God; common decency requires that he offer fitting 
thanksgiving. He needs God’s help at every moment; this is obtained 
only by efficacious supplication. Holy Mass is offered up for these four 
great ends. The one who assists at Mass actually takes part in offer- 
ing up the Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity of Jesus Christ in adora- 
tion, propitiation, thanksgiving, and supplication. He joins with the 
priest in sacrificing to God a victim of infinite value and his debts are 
fully paid. The man who neglects Mass can never adequately pay 
these debts. He lives and dies with them still unpaid.” 

Brian shifted uneasily in his chair. 

“T have a big’ business to look after,” he said lamely, “and I can- 
not always get to Mass.” 

“How did you get that big business?” asked Father Casey. 

“By the honest use of my own hands and brain!” replied the suc- 
cessful contractor. 

“Say rather by the honest use of the hands and brain God lent 
you,” corrected the priest. “Those hands and that brain were created 
by God. He gave and preserved the life and strength and health which 
enabled you to use them. He gives you the whole week to employ 
them for your own interests. And what does he require in return? 
A little three-quarters of an hour once a week on Sunday morning. 
And you refuse Him even that! For shame! Come, be honest: No 
matter what important undertakings you have on hand, you could 
arrange so they would get on without your immediate presence for 
three-quarters of an hour on Sunday morning.” 

“Sunday morning,” growled O’Boyle, “is the only time I have to 
get a little rest to keep up my health.” 

“Ts that the way to make sure that God will preserve your health— 
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to begin each new week with a deadly sin—scandalizing your chil- 
dren, your neighbors, and your workmen—lying lazily: in bed drawing 
God’s curse upon yourself and your undertakings with every breath 
that you draw?” 

“My undertakings do not seem to have suffered from it!” flashed 
Brian defiantly. ‘“My father gave me neither money nor education, 
and see what I have today.” 

“Have a care, Brian O’Boyle! Do not blaspheme God! Remem- 
ber, many a man on his death bed has cursed the wealth he acquired 
while neglecting his duties towards his Maker. I knew your good 
father, Brian. As a boy, many a time I saw him passing our house 
after his day’s work with pick and shovel on his shoulder. I believe 
he was a happier man than you with all your steam shovels and your 
construction gangs. He had more reason to be tired out than you, yet 
he never failed to be up and at Mass on Sunday morning. He prized 
holy Mass—the greatest treasure of his ancestors who crawled out 
in the darkness and cold and rain to assist at this divine sacrifice in 
the caverns and behind the rocks and hedges of holy Ireland with the 
blood-thirsty spies of England upon their track. On the last day your 
father and his fathers before him will rise in judgment against you 
as a degenerate son of a heroic Catholic race. But you must forgive 
me, Brian—this was a digression. You came to ask about the con- 
tract for our new church. I will see that you get a chance to bid on it. 
However,” there was just the faintest suspicion of a dangerous 
twinkle in his eye, “upon one condition.” 

“What is that?” asked the contractor. 

“On condition that, after it is built, you use it!” said Father Casey. 

C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


PIUS X AND HIS MOTHER 





Every morning the mother of Pius X was accustomed to say morn- 
ing prayers in common with her children. Then she would tell them 
the story of the saint’s life; whose feast was being celebrated that 
day, and she would conclude with these solemn words: 

“My dear children, I would rather see you die than have you forget 
Jesus Christ or His Blessed Mother Mary.” 


If there is any person for whom you feel a dislike, that is the per- 
son of whom you ought never to speak.—Cecil. 
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HOW HE LOVED SINNERS 


MT. IX. 14-15. 





THE CURTAIN RISES. 

As we study this little passage in St. Matthew, let us pause, and look 
to the events that led up to it and lo! what a burst of clear, soothing 
light beams upon us! For an angel of mercy hovers over the scene— 
or rather a very host of them! Love for poor sinners glows strong 
and warm from every incident. In the beginning of this very chapter 
(Mt. IV), Our Lord proclaims the love he bore poor sinners, such as 
we are, by offering fullest pardon. The Pharisees protest: “Impos- 
sible!” (v. 3). And Christ proves the miracle of His love by the 
wonderful cure of the paralytic (v. 6). Then He passed along the 
shore of the lake till He came to the toll-booth of Matthew, the Pub- 
lican. The.Publican? Yes, one despised by the Pharisees, and classed 
among the worst of sinners. And Our Lord? Ah, He welcomes Him 
to the circle of His most intimate friends and exalts Him to that un- 
dreamed of pinnacle of honor: makes him an Apostle? And more. 
When in the boundless joy of this unexpected affection he invites our 
Lord to a banquet in his house, Our Lord gladly accepts the invita- 
tion. Of course, many publicans and sinners also came and sat down 
with Jesus (v. 10). Did he shun their company and depart? Just 
the contrary, he remained there with them, giving public testimony to 
the good-will He bore them. And when the Pharisees censured such a 
course He boldly and manfully spoke these words of well-nigh in- 
conceivable condescension and mercy: “I am not come to call the 
just but sinners” (v. 13). Words so earnestly meant that he signed 
and sealed them in His Blood. And thus we have come to the verses 
we are to study. 

WHAT A SHOCK. 


“Then came to Him the disciples of John saying: Why do we 
and the Pharisees fast often; but thy disciples do not fast?” We, 
all of us, can feel the bitter venom of the stinging censure that ani- 
mates these words. And will they elicit a profession of love for 
sinners who can be so cruel? Once the hellish voice of sin resounded 
upon the earth and knocked defiantly at the gates of heaven and what 
happens? Did a thunderbolt of unforgiving fury dart downward to 
crush the rebel? No, but a vision of mercy was the answer. And the 
Son of God made ready to come to earth in a servant’s garb, as the 
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Good Shepherd, to seek those men that could be so rash and foolish 

as to sin. Once cold, hard nails of iron pierced the Good Shepherd's 

hands and feet and what happened? Was earth turned into a flaming 

hell by the curse of an outraged God? No, slowly and painfully the 

answer struggled from out that Sacred Heart: “It is consummated. 

Father into thy hands I commend my spirit.” And he died for sinners. 

So here too that coarse and sour taunt will only make his words more 

precious and more clear. 

IN THE MIDST OF THE FEAST, 

Painful words, indeed. Think of the occasion, when they were 
spoken. At a banquet. A season of joy and merriment. Probably 
it took place in the evening hours. The hall was splendidly lighted. 
St. Matthew was happy at the thought of being so highly honored. 
His guests, the publicans and sinners were unspeakably happy to think 
that this Person whose very presence was fragrant with grace and 
blessing, whose heavenly mission was proven clear as sunlight by 
numerous, palpable miracles, was now so kind to them and deigned to 
sit among them as their friend. How annoying these Pharisees must 
have appeared, to intrude their biting criticism at such a moment as 
this? The Father in Heaven must have looked down in kindness on 
that banquet-scene. Read through the law of Moses and you will 
see how often God commands his people to take part in joyous feasts 
and banquets and thus deigned to invest them with an air of con- 
secration. For example open Deuteronomy chapter XVI. Just to 
cite one verse out of many: “And thou shalt make merry in thy festi- 
val time, thou, thy son, and thy daughter, thy man-servant and thy 
maid-servant, the Levite also and the stranger, and the fatherless, and 
the widow that are within thy gates” (See also, if you wish, ch. XII, 
18; XV, 20; XXVI, 11). Yes, and our Lord must have felt the 
intrusion. You surely remember the wedding in Cana. The wine 
gave out and the joy of the feast seemed to ebb. What did He do, 
but work that amazing miracle? And just this banquet, too,—the joy 
of His Heart! When Our Lord speaks of the conversion of sinners, 
does He not often repeat: “There shall be joy in heaven upon one 
sinner that doth penance, more than upon ninety-nine just who need 
not penance’? Does he not just as often describe that joy as a ban- 
quet? Read St. Luke chapter XV. Here at this festive board was an 
assembly of many such! Surely he too was happy—and all the more 
inclined to be grieved at such an untimely interruption. 
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THE KILLJOYS. 


Think of the persons who embroiled matters thus. St. Matthew 
considers only the disciples of John. St. Mark is more particular: 
“The disciples of John and the Pharisees”. While St. Luke centers 
all his attention upon the latter and adds: “The Pharisees and their 
Scribes murmured”. We are not surprised to meet the Pharisees in 
such an ugly attitude. They had not yet profited by their previous 
defeats, but prosecute their detestable course with brazen-faced im- 
pudence. And just now wind and tide seemed to be in their favor. 
For they were fasting and our Lord was feasting. What a contrast! 
All the multitude revered St. John the Baptist as a prophet; and now 
the Baptist’s disciples stood side by side in alliance with the Pharisees. 
The holiness of the great preacher of penance shed a sort of glamor 
round them as well. But the disciples of the Baptist? This was un- 
usual and wounded Our Lord to the quick. He loved them. For he 
loved their master. His most prominent Apostles were taken from 
among the Baptist’s disciples. He himself had received the Baptism 
of John. Just now their master was lingering in a dreary prison- 
vault, awaiting death. Surely Our Lord pitied them as a sheep with- 
out a shepherd—who had fallen a prey to the wolves. Of course St. 
John could not mend all their faults at once. They had shown their 
jealousy of Christ on more than one occasion before this. How gladly 
would Our Lord have welcomed them to a place at His side; but alas! 
The wily, tricky Pharisees, just the men who had persecuted their 
master and perhaps even betrayed him into Herod’s power had now 
decoyed them into an unholy league. This hurt Our Lord. More- 
over, according to St. Luke the artful Pharisees first directed their 
attacks against the Apostles. They hoped that such a compliment 
would flatter the simple fisherman and estrange them from Our Lord. 
They hoped also that such a question would bewilder them and put 
them to shame before the onlookers. But fear not,—Christ will come 
to the rescue! Such a medley of petty meanness was surely enough 
to sour the sweetest temper. 

WITH MALICE AFORETHOUGHT. 

And with all that think of their object. “Why do the disciples of 
John fast often, and make prayers; and the disciples of the Pharisees 
in like manner; but thine eat and drink?” So St. Luke frames their 
query (v. 33). They dare to compare their own holiness with that 
of Christ. They dare to exalt themselves far above him! and put Him 
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down: into the dust beneath their feet. Soon we shall hear them 
denounce Him publicly as a “wine bibbler”. In the law of Moses we 
find but a single day in the year enjoined as a day of fast, namely the 
feast of atonement. On the return from the Babylonian Captivity the 
prophet Zacharias mentions four other days (VIII, 19): “The fast of 
the fourth month, and the fast of the fifth, and the fast of the seventh, 
and the fast of the tenth, shall be to the house of Juda joy and glad- 
ness and great solemnity: only love ye truth and peace.” And in St. 
Luke’s Gospel we hear the Pharisee making boast in the temple: “I 
fast twice in the week” (XVIII, 12). The mirth of the feast had died 
away. Puzzled and perplexed the guests looked on. The Pharisees 
triumphantly repeat: “Why this?” 
REJOICE IN THE LORD. 

“And Jesus said to them: Can the children of the bridegroom 
mourn, as long as the Bridegroom is with them? But the days will 
come when the Bridegroom shall be taken away from them and thea 
they shall fast.” 

Cruel indeed were the words addressed to Him and lo! what a 
charming picture is conjured up before His mental gaze! A wedding 
feast! Were you given an hour to think of a scene that should sym- 
bolize joy, gayety, merriment, you could hardly select a fairer one. 
The Children of the Bridegroom are the wedding-guests. Is it at all 
proper that they should mourn and fast while with the Bridegroom 
on this day, the joy of his heart? Surely not. But once the feast is 
over and the guests are away from the bridegroom, then begin again 
their labors and worries and cares; then they may mourn and fast. 

THE BRIDE AND THE BRIDEGROOM. 

Now who is the Bride and the Bridegroom? That is not a riddle 
hard to decipher. Listen how the Spirit of God has spoken in the Old 
Testament. In almost every one of its many books, we hear [lis 
Voice, so tender, so full of melody, singing the song of His Love for 
men,—as the Bridegroom wooing His Bride. Sometimes in accents 
of joy He sings of the Bride of His youth; sometimes in sorrow and 
grief He laments the wanderings of the Faithless Spouse; again in 
burst of enraptured delight He looks into the future and He beholds 
her adorned in splendors and glory and forever His Own. Would you 
have just one example of what I mean? Read the prophecy of Osee, 
chapter II. I will quote a few lines from the second part of the 
chapter where He speaks of the Messianic times: “And it shall be in 
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that day, saith the Lord: That she shall call me: My husband * * * 
And I will betroth thee to me forever; I will betroth thee to me in 
justice and judgment, and in loving kindness and in tender mercies; 
and I will betroth thee to me in faith.” So the Messias is the Bride- 
groom and the Bride in His Church. Open the New Testament and 
what is the first voice we hear? The voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness! And what is his message? It speaks of sin, and God’s wrath, 
and penancé! And when you think of the dreary wastes of the desert, 
the bleak dismal hills of the wilderness of Judea, the deep gorge of 
the Jordan and the melancholy memories of the Dead Sea, you would 
wonder how any other message could come from his lips. And yet it 
is just this preacher of penance that God has chosen to be the harp of 
His Love: “I am not the Christ; but I am sent before Him. He that 
hath the bride is the bridegroom. But the friend of the bridegroom 
who standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth with joy because of the bride- 
groom’s voice. This my joy therefore is fulfilled (J. III, 29). Yes, 
so it must ever be in our life on earth: Love and penance must go 
hand in hand! St. Paul considers this relation between Christ and his 
Church as a well-known fact and refers to it in order to convince 
husbands how much they must love their wives: “Husbands love your 
wives as Christ also has loved the church.” He alludes to matrimony 
as a great sacrament and adds: “But I speak in Christ and in the 
church,”—as if these two should always be linked together (Eph. V, 
25 sq.). There can be no mistake about the Bride and the Bridegroom. 
WEDDING FEAST AND PARTING. 

Next, what is meant by the Wedding Feast and the parting there- 
after? Our Lord Himself suggests the clue: “But the days will 
come when the Bridegroom shall be taken away from them, and then 
they shall fast.” So often has Our Lord recalled the words of Isaias, 
so definitely does Isaias foretell the Passion of Christ, that even now 
these words of Our Lord bring back memories of the Prophet: “He 
was taken away * * * because he was cut off out of the land of 
the living (Is. LIII, 8). Over and over again Our Lord represents the 
period to follow upon his departure from this world, as a period of 
mourning and affliction. While the Apostles were with Him, Our 
Lord took good care to smoothe their way in life. “When I sent you 
without purse and scrip and shoes, did you want anything? But they 
said: Nothing.” Then He bids them provide for the future, because: 
“The things concerning me have an end” (St. Luke XXXII, 35 sq.). 
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In the Gospel of St. John, chapters XV and XVI, Our Lord looks 
into the future with a heavy heart and repeatedly warns His Apostles 
that sorrow and persecution and distress shall be their heritage (espe- 
cially XVI, 1-2, 33). Thus we catch His meaning. The time of the 
feast then represents the time of His public ministry, when He still 
lived with His Apostles on earth. It was then He came to meet His 
Bride, to renew the Covenant between God and men, to found His 
Church. But the feast is short—as feasts usually are on our poor 
earth. The hour of death will strike and soon will be followed by 
His ascension. That is the period of Parting, when the Bride must 
dwell in mourning upon earth. Finally we see 
HOW APPROPRIATE AND THOROUGH WAS HIS ANSWER. 

1. The Pharisees must have felt the incongruity of fasting at a 
wedding-feast. In those times the marriage festivities extended over 
a period of seven days; sometimes continued even for thirty days. 
They knew of the joyous banquet; of the merry dances, in which even 
grave men then took part; of the gay conversations and the cheery 
songs; they knew that such could not be the time to fast and mourn. 
Even on the great fast of the feast of the Day of Atonement, when 
it was forbidden to wash and anoint and adorn oneself, this was 
allowed for the Bride and even for a period of thirty days (Baby- 
lonian Talmud, Yoma VIII, 1). According to good authors, even 
the fast of this solemn day of penance was dispensed with, if it hap- 
pened to fall within the period of a wedding-feast. 

2. The disciples of John must have been taken aback when they 
heard those words so familiar, words taken from the lips of their 
beloved master. Just those very words were now used against them, 
as rebuttal of their argument. His greatest joy was to think and say 
that he was the friend of the Bridegroom! 

3. For us all: there is a wholesome lesson here. Our Lord does 
not mean to say that we should not fast at all. He is simply teaching 
us in what spirit we should do so. He commends fasting. Did He 
not say that when the Bridegroom is taken away and gone to heaven, 
that then His disciples will fast? And do we not wish to be His dis- 
ciples? Did He not commend fasting by His own most holy example 
when He fasted for forty days in the desert? Actions often speak 
louder than words. Does He not commend fasting when He couples 
it with prayer as one of the most effective means for securing spiritual 
favors? (see St. Mt. XVII, 20). Does he not commend fasting when 
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we see it put in practice so frequently by the Aposties, and the dis- 
ciples in Jerusalem, who surely had the very best facilities for under- 
standing his lessons? (e. g. see Acts XIII, 2, 3; XIV, 22). He lays 
particular stress on the spirit in which we are to fast. We sometimes 
regard fasting as a thing inconsiderable and mean. Alas, we love this 
sordid world too much and each of its paltry pleasures! We think of 
heaven so seldom and love Our Lord so little! Fasting is an act and 
an emblem of mourning. Our Lord expects us to love Him so much 
as at least to mourn His absence. And is that asking too much? Our 
Lord would have us look upon this earth as an exile from our true 
home in the heavenly mansions, which he has gone to prepare for us. 
And those pleasures of earth, we covet so much,—many a time they 
are but the bait of sin and lure to hell. When the Jews of Old were 
dragged far away into captivity, they lamented: “Upon the rivers of 
Babylon there we sat and wept, when we remembered Sion. On the 
willows there we hung up our instruments.” No they could not play 
or sing for homesickness. “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand be forgotten” (Psalm CXXXVI). So should we too 
yearn for heaven and the bliss of Our Lord. 


SOME REFLECTIONS. | 

While still He dwelt upon this earth men used to admire the words 
of wisdom that fell from his lips (Mt. VII, 28; Lk. II, 47, etc.). But 
why be surprised at His Wisdom? Let us rather wonder at the words 
of love that gush from His Heart in such a mighty stream! That 
He should love us poor sinners and love us so dearly! 

1. He whose human qualities are so lovable! In this little pas- 
sage we notice His clearness of mind: how quick to realize the situa- 
tion; assist His disciples then sorely puzzled; and espouse the cause 
of sinners, in a way that must win the gratitude of ages. His refine- 
ment of taste and elegance of fancy: to devise a picture so pure and 
fair, one that touches the most musical chords in the heart of man 
and causes it per force to vibrate in unison with His own: a picture 
of joy and love! His Holiness so exalted and yet so moderate and 
condescending to the limited abilities of our nature: not the harsh, 
formal, cruel fasting imposed by those who bind heavy burdens on 
others; but the willing sacrifice of love that yearns and pines for the 
joys of heaven. Surely our Catholic Church has learned this spirit 
from Him. How tenderly she considers the workman’s chances in 
Lent! How she legislates that when a holyday falls on a day of fast 
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or abstinence, the fast or abstinence is abrogated. When any great 
celebration is going on, amid a numerous concourse of people, she 
empowers her Bishops to dispense. His patience in view of an attack 
so deplorably rude and annoying: yet not the least hint’ of bitterness 
or passion ; He remains all politeness, urbanity itself. 

2. He who is our God! For prophesies exhibit this Bridegroom 
of the Church as the true God. We might expect the air and accents 
of a Judge and yet what is it we hear? Can we believe our eyes and 
ears as we read and hear? He has only the language of love. Tender 
and pathetic in His attitude when He appears as the Good Shepherd, 
or the Father of the Prodigal, wayward son. Yet even these are far 
outstripped, when He gives us this public assurance that he loves us 
as the Bridegroom loves his bride. Here language sinks exhausted in 
its effort to express affection strong and deep and boundless. And 
all this for poor sinners such as we are! 

3. Such love! as the Bridegroom bears his Bride! Ah then let 
us be happy. Such love is undying. Such a picture gives us every 
pledge of heaven. For if he once said: ‘Where I am there also shall 
my minister be”, then surely His Bride shall be with him too. Yes, 
we may depend on the love of Jesus Christ, it is faithful and endur- 
ing and he will bring his Bride into the palace of His eternal joy to 
be happy with Him forever; and this Bride is His Church, the assem- 
blage of sinners converted and now all His own by love. 


Joun ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


I am not the only one that condemns the idle, for once when I was 
going to give our minister a pretty long list of the sins of one of our 


people whom he was asking after, I began with: “He’s dreadfully 
lazy.” “That’s enough,” said the old gentleman, “all sorts of sins are 
in that one.”—Spurgeon. 


Judge not; the workings of his. brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 
In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from some well-won field 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 


—Adelaide A. Procter. 
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A COWARD LONG ENOUGH 


“Tt’s no use, Nell, I can’t. They’d drive me away like a dog; be- 
sides he’d kill me.” 

But Mrs. Preston did not give up the argument. Leaning closer to 
the wicker gate, she addressed her friend on the other side of it with 
greater earnestness. 

“Mary, you must! The Redemptorist Missionaries are giving it, 
and they labor for the most abandoned.” 

“But for none like me,” and the voice of Mary Thornley sank 
almost to a whisper of despair. 

“Shame, so to mistrust God!” chided her friend. “What have you 
got from the life you’ve led? Pray to her whose name you bear, for 
you are not so far from her Son that she can’t bring you back again.” 

“T do, Nell, I do”; and the long controlled tears came in abundance. 

“Did you tell him I had the baby baptized?” asked Mrs. Preston. 

“God! No!’ sobbed Mary, and covered her face with her hands. 

“Take heart,” encouraged Mrs. Preston, “and I'll be here for you 
tonight. You must make this Mission no matter what he says or does. 
You've been a coward long enough.” 

These last words stung Mrs. Thornley into something like resolve. 

“Stop at the gate on your way up and perhaps——” 

She turned away and took the little path through the garden to the 
house. Mrs. Preston, Good Samaritan that she was, departed with the 
consoling hope of her old friend’s conversion. 

Mary Lawler’s marriage had been disastrous. A lukewarm and 
indifferent Catholic girl, she had cast her lot with Harold Thornley, 
whose infidel tenets were well known to her; and she had married him 
against the laws of her Church before a Justice of the Peace. 

Had she loved him? Well, she called it that, and so it was, if love 
be blind, uncontrollable fascination. Back in her courtship, even with 
the little faith she had, to hear him scoff at God, and ridicule the 
miracles of Christ, if only in sheer jest as he declared, had often turned 
her heart-sick from him. But even if it were not jest, and she knew 
and felt it was not, an irresistible influence drew her to him. 

Marriage was to her a contract making no demand for unity of 
souls. It was unity of life—strong, buoyant, gay life. If love were 
there, what mattered it if faith, if religion, or if even God were want- 
ing! Only married to him she could be happy without God, without 
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heaven ; yes, so frantic had her passion been, that hell’s torments would 
be happiness if only he were there to bear her company. 

He was wealthy but she did not care for that. Had he been a 
beggar on the highway, she would have toiled and slaved for him, and 
been happy all her days. She knew he was her senior by almost a 
score of years, but even had he been in the last stage of decreptitude, 
she would have clung to him, supremely happy in his tottering old age. 
He was cruel, neither did she care for that. One day, tired after a 
game of tennis, they stood together under an elm. A pair of robins had 
built their home in one of the low branches. Annoyed by the inter- 
ruption of their songs and chirpings he violently struck the nest with 
the racket he carried in his hand. The mother-bird was killed out- 
right and her four young fledglings were sent sprawling to the ground. 
He savagely trampled on them in his anger, and cooly continued the 
conversation. That was the man she married! 

No, it was not love. It was some unnatural, compelling magnetism, 
strong, alluring and resistless; a power, an attraction, subtle and 
mysterious that emanated from his eyes—large, jet black, insinuating, 
sensual, cunning, cruel eyes—eyes of magic that fairly cast a spell on 
her. Let him but turn on her the lustre of his eyes, and her will, her 
mind, her soul were at his beck and call. Sometimes when she would 
reflect on his deliberate blasphemies and realize his hatred for the very 
notion of a Supreme Being, there would come a revulsion of her feel- 
ings; her better self would strive for mastery, and she would resolve 
to meet him prepared to say: “It all must have an end,”—but one look 
from those eyes would render her as weak and stammering, and power- 
less as a child. Yet they inspired her not with any distinct or defin- 
able emotion—not fear, not dread, not sympathy, not hatred—they 
simply overpowered her and held her fast as in a vise, sent her intel- 
ligence adrift and chained her will. But she thought it and called it 
love. 

Well, if it was love, the ardor of it had completely cooled during 
the short period of their wedded life. The wild torrent of young 
blood had spent its fury and had now settled down to a dead calm. 
In the beginning she had quite cheerfully consented to abandon all 
forms of God’s homage. She would not actually share his infidel revil- 
ings against the Author of All Things, but she let God go by default. 
She paid no heed to Him, and made herself forget that she and all 
other atoms of creation were His to do His bidding. 
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But this could not long endure. The memory of her childhood’s 
happiness would often come back to her; the joy of her First Com- 
munion Day, the thrill of the Holy Ghost at Confirmation, her early 
devotion to the Queen of Heaven—all these were like golden rays 
penetrating into the dark abyss of her present spiritual destitution. 
Gradually had the awakening come; slowly it had developed as year 
after year went by. She had deceived herself and now a famished 
longing had come over her to taste once more the sweet of spiritual 
things and turn again to the thorn-crowned Head and wounded Heart 
she had so long despised. 

Gradually too a hatred, deep and furious; a loathing, mad and ter- 
rible, had filled her soul with bitterness against the man who had 
robbed her of her God, and given her naught but dishonor in His 
stead. He had despised the glory of her motherhood; and cursed the 
birth of their only child. He wanted no brats, he said, to spoil the 
quiet of his nights; no pictures of himself or her to gaze upon. Dur- 
ing the six months of its infant life he had alluded to the delicate 
little creature only as an unwelcome intruder on his ease and happi- 
ness. There was no word of comfort for the mother in her pain; no 
act of loving sympathy to soothe her anxious care. Indeed he had once 
struck her in a fit of rage. 

Yes, the eyes that had once thrilled her with intoxicating passion 
now froze her heart with all the woman’s fear of violence; now incited 
her strongly to resistance and even to open defiance. 

The climax was the Mission. Would she make it? Would she 
have courage enough to withstand him and go back to God? As she 
slowly went up the garden path, Mrs. Preston’s words kept ringing in 
her ears: “What have you got from the life you’ve led?” The answer 
was a gush of bitter tears. She had drifted like wreckage at sea, and 
the Master had come after her walking on the waves. 

“I’m going to the Mission,” she said with decision, as they sat down 
to supper. He fixed on her a look of withering contempt. 

“Mission nothing!” he said sharply. 

It was his old tone of stern finality, but this time it failed in its 
effect. She did not flinch beneath his gaze, but glared at him in dar- 
ing opposition. This was new! It was interesting. Defiance forsooth! 
Well, he would see! 

Nothing was said during the meal. After supper, it grew suddenly 
dark. There was distant murmuring of thunder and a few flashes of 
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lightning, but this soon passed and it settled down to a steady pour of 
rain. 

The time was mid-October, and the blazing logs on the hearth sent 
a warm glow of comfort through the living-room. The maid finished 
the dishes and went out. Mrs. Thornley gave the infant its scientific 
feeding, laid it in the cradle near the fire-place, and prepared herself 
for church. It continued to rain, but the little chapel was just at the 


top of the hill, and she could reach it in a few minutes. Drawing 


aside the curtains, she saw Mrs. Preston approaching the gate. The 
decisive moment had come. She was determined to act. 

*Don’t you dare to leave this house,” he growled, throwing down 
the newspaper and confronting her. 

“T will dare,’ she snapped back at him; “I’ve been a coward long 
enough !” 

She left the room; he followed her through the hallway, and drew 
her into the dark recess of the front porch. 

“T tell you, don’t go,’ he hissed, “or something will happen to the 
baby,” and his eyes belched fire. She thrust him aside. 

“T will go,” she cried, “and nothing will happen to the baby!” 

She drew her wraps tightly around her and went out into the rain. 
He stood there stunned by the very audacity of the thing. He watched 
the forms of the two women slowly disappear up the hill in the dark- 
ness, then turned, slammed the door and went back to the living-room. 
She evidently had not caught the meaning of his last words. The 
glare of the electric light irritated him; reaching for the button, he 
turned it out, and paced the floor excitedly. A change had come over 
her of late; a great, great change. He saw it now. He had caught 
her actually praying. That was bad. And this Mission business: in 
open defiance too. The next thing would be confession to the damnable 
priests. “No, not if I can help it,” he cried, and he sat down and struck 
his fist on the table. 

For half an hour he sat in gloomy silence. The dreary, dull monot- 
onous rain calmed in some degree the fury of his rage. Dark, ominous 
shadows leaped from out the hearth-stone, crept along the wall and 
spanned the ceiling; fantastic moving shapes: weird, hideous faces: 
hands drawn out and fingers pointing: baby forms as if in writhing 
agony. They burned his soul with their suggestive meaning. The 
child threw out its arms, as if for protection, in its slumber, and the 
firelight reflected the action straight before him on the wall. He 
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looked at the cradle with a menacing scowl, then got up and gazed 
long and fixedly on the little sleeping form. Then he went to the door 
and looked up to the hill-top, and saw the light from the church win- 
dows gleaming through the darkness. 

“Yes, she’s there, this once,” he murmured bitterly, “but she’ll 
never go again.” 

Had he only known what was taking place in her soul, as she lis- 
tened at that moment to the preacher. Softly he crept back to the 
cradle. Here was the little spark of his own very life: here was the 
miniature of himself he hated so thoroughly. Let the spark go out 
and the darkness would so terrify his wife that never again would she 
set him at defiance. He felt sure of that. If so, what would matter 
the death of the puny mite! 

A sudden gust of wind sent the rain pelting against the window. 
The baby awoke and uttered a sharp cry. That spurred the fiend to 
action. Taking the infant in his hands, he deliberately struck the side 
of its head against the stone mantle-piece. A weak, smothered groan 
was all; no cry, no struggle: just a shudder through the tiny frame; 
then it was still and limp and motionless. He laid it back like a 
broken thing among the pillows: a dark, ugly bruise was on its fore- 
head above the right temple. He looked at it in the dull glare of the 
burning logs; then he sat down again and watched the shadows. The 
hands were far outstretched now to capture him; strong, gripping 
hands like those of justice: the long, gaunt, bony fingers pointed at 
him from all angles: phantoms of hell were there, shapeless and un- 
canny: gallows with dangling ropes: mountains of dark earth to bury 
him. All these made him writhe and squirm in agony; but the baby- 
faces with the dark spots on their foreheads filled him with untold 
horror. They were everywhere: not only on the wall and ceiling but 
there through the door a veritable army of them extended into the 
dark hallway: they were crowded under the table, strung along the 
window cornice and at the mantel-piece they were floating in an ocean 
of dark blood. “There was no blood,” he cried, starting up.” It is a 
lie! A LIE!!’ He turned on the light and went again to the cradle. 
No, there was no blood. He knew he had not shed blood. There was 
only the dark spot. God! That tell-tale spot! Could he not wipe it 
away? He touched the baby’s head with his hand; it was icy cold and 


he sprang back as if stung by a serpent. He was trembling in every 
limb. 
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This would never do. He must have something to steady his nerves. 
A small cabinet stood in the corner. He opened it and poured out a 
glass of strong liquor; but his hand shook violently. The stimulant 
went tingling to his brain and gave him courage. He felt better now: 
he could meet Mary and be himself again. A bang at the front door 
told him she was coming. He folded his arms and as she entered he 
pierced her through with a look fearful in the intensity of its malice. 
She shrank back and knew that something was wrong. 

“You went, didn’t you?” he said huskily, “now go look at the 
baby.” 

She flew to the cradle, took up the infant in her arms. Her first 
touch told her it was dead: the dark spot on its forehead told her why. 
She gave one wild, agonizing shriek. He curled his lip and smiled 
contemptuously. 

“T guess you'll not go again,” he sneered. 

Like a flash she darted for the door still holding the child in her 
arms. 

“You demon,” she cried, “I’ll bring it to the police and charge you 
with the murder.” Her eyes flashed fire. He had not anticipated this. 
The threat was an ugly one. He could not mistake her firmness arid he 
recoiled from the thought of exposure? 

“Why did you go?” he asked, but less bitterly. 

“T went because I am a Catholic,” she hotly replied. “And I in- 
tend to go always.” 

The sermon had produced its effect. 

“But you'll not expose me, will you?” 

There was a mixture of terror and pleading in his voice now. 

“T’ll save you only on one condition,” she consented. “Swear to 
me that you will never interfere with my religion again.” He hesitated. 
She made one bound and reached the door. 

“Wait! Wait!” he cried, now livid with terror. 

“Not a moment will I wait,’ she answered. “Swear here on the 
dead child’s breast or by the God I adored tonight you'll be exposed.” 

He approached, laid his left hand on the child and raising his right, 
he groaned: “I swear.” 

She laid the dead baby in the cradle and sat down beside it: then 
gave full vent to her grief in violent weeping. He went over and stood 


by her, staring down at the fatal bruise. Soon his eyes began to bulge 
from their sockets. 
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“Look! Do you see the spot?” he cried hoarsely. “It’s burning me 
here,” he pointed to his breast, “and will burn me forever and ever.” 

In a panic of horrible dread he crouched down at her knees. 

“You'll tell the police, the baby fell out of the cradle, won’t you, 
Mary?” And his eyes went queer. Then of a sudden he broke out 
into the hollow, meaningless laughter of a man whose reason had 
vanished. 

“Merciful God,” she prayed, “have pity on him.” 

Retribution had come speedily. 

F. L. KENzEL, C. Ss. R. 


CAUSE OF OUR JOY 





Father Roh, a famous Jesuit missionary of last century, was one 
day riding in a train near Hamburg, when a Protestant preacher sat 
down next to him. He was evidently looking for information and at 
the first opportunity opened a conversation. It drifted upon various 
topics—and at last the preacher ran on the sandbar of his difficulties 
and stuck there. 

“How is it,” he asked after many doubts had been disposed of, 
that you Catholics are on the whole happier, I should almost say, more 
lightminded than we Protestants ?” 


“T'll tell you sir,” replied Father Roh; “the difficulty is very simple. 
Isn’t it so when the mother of a family is still living and presides 
over her home, the children are happy and cheerful; but when mother 
is dead, sorrow and loneliness smothers their childish glee and laughter. 
So is it with us too; you Protestants have no mother—you live in a 
home in which the mother has been carried out and buried this long 
while—ever since the so-called reformers abolished the veneration of 
Mary. But we Catholics still have our mother and live under her 
smile and protection. No wonder we can be happy!” 


Man must work. That is certain as the sun. But he may work 
grudgingly, or he may work gratefully ; he may work as a man, or he 
may work as a machine. He can not always choose his work, but he 
can do it in a generous temper and with an up-looking heart. There 
is no work so rude that he may not exalt it; there is no work so im- 
passive that he may not breathe a soul into it; there is no work so 
dull that he may not enliven it—Henry Giles. 
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A GENEROUS HEART 





It is the characteristic of good-hearted people to desire to make 
everybody happy, and especially those most distressed and afflicted. 
But who can ever find one who has a better heart than our Lord? 
He is infinite goodness, and has therefore a supreme desire to com- 
municate His riches to us. In very truth may He apply to Himself 
the words of the Book of Proverbs: “With Me are riches that I may 
enrich them that love Me.” 

In his second letter to the Corinthians St. Paul takes up the same 
thought. “He became poor for your sakes, the Apostle writes, that 
through His poverty you might be rich.” Generosity, then, was the 
motive of our Lord’s Incarnation. And to show this same generosity 
He chose to remain with us in the Most Holy Sacrament, where He 
abides constantly with His hands full of graces, to dispense them to 
those who come to visit Him. For this reason also He gives Himself 
entirely to us in Holy Communion, giving us to understand that He 
cannot refuse us any good gifts, since He even gives Himself to us 
without reserve. 

In the Heart of Jesus we receive every good, every grace that 
we desire: “In all things you are made rich in Christ, so that nothing 
is wanting to you in any grace.” And thus we must realize that we 
are debtors to the Heart of Jesus for all the graces we have received— 
graces of redemption, of vocation, of light, of pardon, the grace to 
resist temptations, and to bear patiently with trials. He Himself 
assures us that without His assistance we could not do anything good: 
“Without Me you can do nothing.” 

In view of all these marks of the generosity of His Sacred Heart,— 
our Saviour may justly say to us: If hitherto you have not received 
more graces, do not blame me, but blame yourself for having neglected 
to seek them of me. “Hitherto you have not asked anything; * * * 
ask, and you shall receive.” Oh, how rich and liberal is the Heart 
of Jesus towards every one that has recourse to him! King David 
had experienced this, and hence felt himself impelled to cry out in 
the overflow of his loving confidence: “For Thou, O Lord, art sweet 
and mild, and plenteous to all who call upon Thee.” 

It only remains for us to take advantage of this unbounded gener- 
osity of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Our confidence will not be in 
vain. He will welcome us, load us with benefits, and not allow us to 
depart until He has blessed us.—St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
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THE DEVIL'S INK BOTTLE 





Imagine a highly poetical father eulogizing his infant son whilst 
mother prepares the dinner; imagine this father on the verge of some- 
thing really sublime, when the son’s escapades interrupt and wreck the 
train of thought: you have the surroundings pictured by Thomas Hood 
in his “Ode to My Infant Son”. Here is a sample stanza: 

Thou little tricksy Puck! 
With antic toys so funnily bestuck, 
Light as the singing bird that wings the air, 
(The door! the door! he’ll tumble down the stair!) 
Thou darling of thy sire! 
(Why, Jane, he’ll set his pinafore afire!) 
Thou imp of mirth and joy! 
In love’s dear chain so strong and bright a link, 
Thou idol of thy parents—(Stop the boy! 
There goes my ink!) 

We smile; we laugh: because it is Mr. Hood’s son and not our own 
who nearly “set his pinafore afire” and spilled the ink. Were a mother 
to dress her “sweet child” in immaculate white, hand him a bottle of 
ink—cork off; and full to the brim—and bid him amuse himself, we 
would, to put it mildly, call her foolish if not insane. Parents do yet 
worse who indiscriminately allow their children to frequent the 
“movies”, where the baptismal gown is soiled and spoiled beyond 
repair and recognition. When such children are grown up, they lack 
both will and courage to cleanse their ruined souls: they have become 
confirmed “movie-fiends”. 

Without mentioning physical evils and the human sharks frequent- 
ing the darkened movie-halls to take advantage of unsuspecting in- 
nocence, we confine ourselves to the film’s effect on the child’s char- 
acter, mind and heart. 

That present day “movies”, on the whole, form a positive danger 
to character, pamper the lower appetites, and, if not entirely obscene, 
are often mightily suggestive, is beyond a shadow of doubt. Investiga- 
tions on both sides of the Atlantic amply testify to this. But where 
“movies” are such a danger even to grown-ups, they are a thousand 
times more so for children. The following testimonies voice the con- 
clusions reached everywhere. The italics are ours. 


The National Morals Committee as quoted in the Church Progress, 
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Aug. 30, 1917, first mentions the alarming increase of juvenile crime 
and continues: “Would you agree or dissent if it were charged that 
the movies were in a large measure responsible? Well, there is the 
established fact that a high percentage of photo-play production deals 
with crime. There is the fact that of the 25,000,000 daily attendance 
at picture shows from 25 to 50 per cent of this attendance is made 
up of children. There is the fact that juvenile court records show a 
linking of offenders with screen productions. There is the staterient 
of the assistant to the Judge of the Chicago Juvenile Court that over 
To per cent of the girls who go wrong, do so on account of the movies. 
And finally listen to the testimony of Warden McKenty of the Eastern 
Penitentiary. He recently said: Many of the convicts in this pen- 
tentiary are confined here because of criminally suggestive motion 
petees * * * 

There is also a particular danger from “sex” films which consti- 
tute 25 per cent of the total output. Another danger is mentioned by 
the Commission of Inquiry instituted by the National Council of Pub- 
lic Morals for the United Kingdom, of which the Irish “Freeman’s 
Journal” (Oct. 11, 1917) says: “Apart from sex and crime films, 
they find that an injurious effect is produced on young minds by the 
excessive sensationalism and frightfulness of some of the films shown, 
and the wrong ideas of life and conduct often suggested.” 

Why are “movies” especially dangerous to children? The answer 
lies in the children’s very make-up. 

Children are impressionable: like soft clay or heated wax in the 
moulder’s hands. Mind and heart they resemble a “tabula rasa’, 
ready for impressions, and most lastingly affected by early impressions, 
especially if these recur and pander to the yet dormand passions. 
More impressionable, in a different sense, are children in adolescence, 
as they approach maturity, when passion’s fires are fresh and strong; 
in those dangerous “teens”, and when strange sensations, untried long- 
ings in a heart “prone to evil from youth” (Gen. IX, 21), are ready 
to be fed. 

Like highly sensitive photographic plates, children receive the 
minutest impressions, impressions at first unnoticed by casual ob- 
servers, but none the less deep and sure to develope under favorable 
conditions. We have “type” pictures or “class” photographs: com- 
posite pictures of several exposures taking various individuals in a 
class, but blended into one, thus making the type, e. g. the doctor, the 
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priest, the lawyer, the criminal. A famous photographer recently said 
there is a distinct “tango-face”: lines invariably denoting only the 
tango-dancer. Similarly there must be lines characterizing the “movie- 
fiend” according to the grade of films witnessed. Like “type” photos, 
evil impressions gotten severally but frequently from the “movies” 
will eventually produce the ultimate particular evil character, dis- 
torted views of life and morality. 

Children are born imitators. Witness Johnny, the son of a car- 
penter, trying to improve the parlor furniture with his toy hammer 
and saw, until Dad applies the shingle to Johnny’s pants. Witness 
Mary “playing mamma”; boys and girls “playing house”. Witness 
older children aping their elders, the heroes and heroines of the 
“movies”. Juvenile courts tell us how children ten, twelve and less 
years old went about stealing and practising “hold-ups”, because they 
had seen “the stunt” in the “movies”, and wanted to try “the trick”. 

Children being born imitators, pick up quickly, more quickly, surely 
and accurately than fond parents often imagine or suspect. “Ain’t he 
clever? He’s just too cute for anything! She’s just like a lady, etc.” 
Such foolish talk spoils children instead of repressing the first mani- 
festations of faults that argue hidden passions, arrogance, vanity, 
pride. Fond but foolish parents tote off these tots to a “movie” to 
educate (!?) them; yes, to ways of sin, materialistic views of life, 
things that will make these very parents shed bitter tears in later years. 

Write the letters and signs of a typewriter on the same place: 
you will have a black mark, no individual letter or sign being discern- 
ible; only a little ink at a time—but—finally a stain practically un- 
eraseable. Keep sputtering your pen near a white dress and its white- 
ness, like your new penwiper after repeated use, becomes quite un- 
recognizable. The evil impressions of the “movies” on a child’s mind 
and heart are like spots of ink on the baptismal gown. “Only a little”, 
you reply? Ah, but how disfigured and ruined that gown becomes! 
Shall we allow the devil to take his pen filled with such poisoned ink 
and write all over that child’s soul: “This is mine”? 


It is safe to say that 99 per cent of the children who frequent 
“movies” do not remain unharmed. Will your child be the one out 
of a hundred to escape this evil influence? Are you sure? Will your 
presence save it? How do you know what is going on in that young 
soul? Why take the chance? Just the pampered child, that gets every- 
thing it wants, every nickel and dime for “movies”, just that spoiled 
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child, humored on every occasion, will, if any, lack strength of will 
and be unable to resist the evil influences. That spot, those blots on 
the baptismal gown, that hellish ink, will surely come. And, as ink- 
spots can be removed only by burning them out with acid, just as 
cancerous growths and certain wounds are cauterized (burnt out), 
so these wounds and spots made by the “movies” must be burnt 
either in Purgatory, if not in hell, when it is too late. 

Even with State and Municipal censorship, who guarantees that 
films be censored according to Catholic standards of decency and 
religion, let alone the civil attitude towards conjugal fidelity and 
divorce? How do parents know whether or not something objection- 
able—just for a moment—will suddenly be “sneaked in” as it were 
by mistake? Even many proposedly consored films “sneak in” some- 
thing sensual and suggestive either in dress or action. Every picture 
leaves a mark on your child, just as surely as every ray penetrates to 
the plate when the camera shutter opens. Why then expose our chil- 
dren to such terrific evils, such wrong impressions which a life-time 
will not efface? “What exchange shall a man give for his soul?” 
(Matt. XVI, 26). When Mary and Johnny say: “O Ma! O Pa! 
please, gimme a nickel for the movies”, how often does misplaced 
kindness and carelessness expose that child’s soul to eternal ruin? 
Well might the majority of “movies” be called: “The Devil’s Ex- 
change”, where Satan puts up this poster: 

NOTICE: 
SOULS BOUGHT CHEAP: A NICKEL 
AND 
A SHOW 

And for this the souls of children “redeemed not with corruptible 
things as gold or silver * * * , but with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb unspotted and undefiled” (I. Pet. I, 18, 19), are 
sold to the enemy of mankind! Shame! a thousand times, shame! 
Only a little ink at a time—but the baptismal gown is bound to be 
ruined; the ink, the devil’s own, as found in the “movies” of to-day, 
is a killer of souls. 

Paut O. Bauzer, C. Ss. R. 


The only excuse we can think of for some dressy women is that 
they think themselves very ugly. What deformity must exist if it 
needs ten thousand a year to cover it!—Spurgeon. 
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FOUR LOVES AND A LIFE 





CHAPTER V. OVER THE OCEAN BLUE. 

It was a balmy morning in late spring. A bugle sounded the 
“Assembly”, and in a trice the Eighth Engineers stood in line before 
their officers on the parade ground. After the usual inspection a short 
sharp command was issued and with a cheer the members of the regi- 
ment scurried to their barracks. Ina short time they reappeared laden 
with their few belongings. 

“Hey Tom, what is all the excitement?” shouted an infantryman 
as Tom Doyle hurried past him. 

“We're going over!” called Tom cheerily. “So long old boy! I'll 
see you in France!” 

“Where did you get that stuff?” inquired the soldier incredulously. 

“Straight from the Colonel,” responded Tom. “We leave in half 
an hour.” 

“Lucky boys!” said the infantryman. ‘Well the best of luck!” he 
cried, turning to depart, as a bugle voiced the summons that called 
nim to drill. 


One by one the members of the Eighth reappeared on the parade 
ground. Soon all were assembled. The Colonel waved his hand, the 
Captains barked a command, the bugles blared and at a swinging pace 
the regiment began to march. 

For them there was no sadness of farewell. The men of the 
various units still in training cheered as the Eighth marched gaily by 
on their way to the station, the band played a stirring march, and 
one thought of the possibility that they would never come back. 
“We're going over” sang the boys as with smiling faces they hurried 
on their way. Comrades laughed and chatted in the ranks and 
officers smiled indulgently at this breach of discipline. All hearts were 
glad. The days of training were done, their faces were turned to- 
wards the foe and every man of the gallant Eighth rejoiced in the 
knowledge that the regiment had been chosen to do its part in making 
the world a decent place to live in. 

The march to the station was quickly accomplished. Rumor had 
been rife for some time that the regiment was scheduled for services 
overseas, and the men had been under orders to be prepared to leave 
a moment’s notice. Some time before the officers had been informed 
of the contemplated movement. Consequently accoutrements and bag- 
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gage had been forwarded to the coast some days before. The train 
was in readiness. All that remained was for the men to pack away 
their few personal belongings and board the train. This they did in 
high glee. They had hardly settled themselves in their seats ere with 
a farewell shriek of the whistle and a hissing of steam the train 
started and they had begun the first lap of their journey to France. 

A long wearisome ride, which however failed to weary the cheer- 
ful spirits of the men, brought the Eighth to Camp Merritt. After 
sleeping for two nights on the hard seats of the troop train, the bunks 
in the barracks assigned them seemed beds of down to the tired 
soldiers and they slept the dreamless sleep of worn out men. 

The stay of the Eighth in Camp Merritt was brief indeed. In the 
stillness of night, less than a week after their arrival, they were 
ordered to a waiting transport at Hoboken. They embarked in silence 
and ere dawn had gilded the Statue of Liberty they were steaming out 
to sea. After breakfast the chums Tom and Ted were permitted with 
their companions to go on deck. A stirring sight met their gaze. 
Their transport carried besides themselves a regiment of infantry, 
a hospital unit and a motor transport Company. Members of these 
outfits were on deck and soon acquaintanceship sprang up between 
the men. 

Tom and Ted gazed about them curiously. In the stern and bow 
of the ship six inch guns were mounted and their rifled barrels gleamed 
threateningly in the morning sun. At various parts of the rail were 
fastened clumsy looking articles which the chums at first were at a 
loss to classify. From a member of the crew they soon learned that 
these “depth charges’—or as Uncle Sam’s sailors had learned to 
call them “death charges” on account of their dread effects on lurking 
submarines. In the crow’s nest and on the various decks watchful 
sailors kept a vigilant lookout for possible enemies. The ship lay deep 
in the water. Besides her human freight of precious lives the huge 
transport, a converted ocean liner, carried a valuable cargo, stowed in 
every possible inch of available space. Even to the rigging were 
lashed various parts of aeroplanes—those deadly eagles of the air for 
whose service the commanders at the front were calling daily more 
and more insistently. 


From the decks of the transport Tom and Ted turned their eyes 
to the other ships that made up the convoy. Ahead and astern of them 
three other transports ploughed serenely through the calm of the un- 
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ruffled sea. The transports were in the middle of a lane of ships. 
To the right and left of them in close proximity speedy destroyers 
dashed hither and thither in eternal vigilance, the price of the safety 
of thousands of priceless lives. In the near distance loomed up the 
gray bulks of stately cruisers arrayed in all the grim panoply of war. 
Every shop of all the gallant company was bedecked in varied camou- 
flage. As they steamed along the effect on the eye was bewildering 
and to the chums on beholding the sight it caused little surprise, that 
the crews of hostile undersea craft were often mystified by the decep- 
tive painting of their quarry. 

In long and silent earnestness the comrades gazed on the stirring 
scene. Ted was the first to break silence. Laying his hand on his 
friend’s shoulder he said: 

“Makes a fellow feel safe, just to look at them, doesn’t it Tom?” 

“You said it!” exclaimed Tom enthusiastically; “I never appre- 
ciated what our Navy has been doing in this war, till I saw those 
destroyers. Just look how they cover every inch of the surrounding 
Sea. It will be some submarine that gets a torpedo past those fellows.” 

“Even if he did get a torpedo across, he wouldn’t live long to tell 
the tale!” said Ted. “Are you nervous Tom?” 

“Not a bit of it Ted,” responded his chum. “The water has no 
terrors for me and you. At least it shouldn’t after the way we spent 
our summer in the waters of Lake Erie two years ago.” 

“Right you are!” said Ted smiling reminiscently. “The old lake 
was rough enough at times. Mother Ocean will have to go some to 
beat Lake Erie in a heavy storm.” 

“Well let’s hope we won’t have to swim!” said Tom laughing, “it’s 
a long way to France. Hello!” he exclaimed, as the sound of a bugle 
pealed out on the morning air, “there’s our bugler blowing the call for 
inspection !” 

“Gee, I thought we were through with that stuff till we got to 
France!” said Ted disgustedly. 

“Not on your life,” responded Tom, as the chums hurried forward, 
“T’ll bet discipline on board ship will be just as strict as in barracks.” 

Events proved the truth of Tom’s surmise. The soldiers had scarce 
an idle moment on their hands. There were boat drills, drills in the 
use of life preservers, inspection, cleaning of quarters and a hundred 
and one other things to be done that made the day a round of duties. 
Time well employed passes quickly, and the voyage was well nigh 
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over before the chums began to feel the monotony of it. They suffered 
not at all from sea sickness. Others were not so fortunate. Many a 
place was vacant at mess and drill, and many a pale face showed that 
the owner of the countenance was feeling the qualms of the interior 
which accompany the malady of the deep. Taken all in all however 
the soldiers fared very well in this regard. The regularity of the life 
in camp and the sensible plainness of their food had in a measure in- 
sured their systems against the ravages of this unpleasant accompani- 
ment of most ocean voyages. . 

As the convoy neared the journey’s end the danger of submarine 
attacks became more acute. During the voyage the ships had ploughed 
the sea at night with no light visible. Even the portholes were 
shrouded in thick cloth and the hatches battened down to prevent any 
vagrant ray of light from betraying their presence to invisible enemies. 
How strict were the precautions taken may be learned from the fact 
that the first day out the soldiers were informed that death would be 
the penalty for any man daring to strike a light at night on deck. 

The strain told on crew and passengers alike and all were glad that 
the voyage was approaching its end. Below decks, on the last day that 
separated them from their journey’s end, Tom and Ted and several 
comrades were laughing over some false scares of submarines which 
had occurred during the voyage. Suddenly a ship’s siren gave six 
short blasts. This was the daylight submarine signal. In less time 
than it takes to tell it the chums were on deck, buckling their life 
preservers about them as they ran to their station on the main deck 
near the starboard rail. 

“What’s wrong?” asked Tom of a sailor hurrying past him. 

“Submarine fired a torpedo at the leading transport” was the 
answer. “Missed her by a few feet. Watch us get them!” And the 
sailor hurried to his place at the forward gun. 

Tom and Ted cast a quick glance of apprehension towards the 
surface of the sea. To their relief they saw no periscope protruding. 
Then they looked at the destroyers. Hither and thither dashed these 
greyhounds of the deep. In wary circles they hemmed in the trans- 
ports. Suddenly close to the transport on which were Ted and Tom 
a destroyer dashed—from her stern shot up a geyser of water fol- 
lowed by a roar. The transport quivered from stem to stern. 

“What’s the matter, are we torpedoed?” exclaimed Ted. 

“Naw,” said one of a group of sailors, busily engaged in scanning 
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the adjacent waters while his comrades stood with a depth charge 
ready to fire. “The destroyer let go a depth charge, that’s all.” 

The destroyer dashed on for a short distance, circled quickly and 
came back. In a moment a signal flag fluttered from her masthead. 
The group of sailors near Tom and Ted cheered wildly. 

“The old girl got a submarine with that shot! That’s Number 
One. Look out for more,” cried a sailor to Tom and Ted and their 
comrades. 

The soldiers cheered. Tom looked towards a spot whither a sailor 
was pointing silently and beheld bubbles of foam on the surface of the 
sea about a hundred yards from the transport. Then the sea was 
covered for a short distance by a scum of oil. 

“Bubbles and oil, spell a submarine gone to the bottom,” explained 
the sailor. 

“How ——” began Tom. He was interrupted by the crash of the 
forward gun. A watchful lookout had sighted a periscope. In an 
instant the gun had been trained and fired. The shell screamed through 
the air and splashed into the water a few feet beyond where the peri- 
scope had appeared. A destroyer turned and raced toward the spot. 
A heavy sea was running and the decks of the destroyer were awash 
as she faced into the wind and hurried to her prey. But the crew kept 
their stations gallantly. Every gun was trained and men stood with 
depth charges ready to drop. The periscope disappeared a few seconds 
before the destroyer came up. The destroyer raced past the spot 
with no perceptible slackening of speed. No gun was fired, not a 
depth charge was dropped. Yet in a minute the signal that told that 
another submarine had been accounted for fluttered to the masthead 
of the craft that had pursued the denizen of the deep. 

“Rammed her, sure as you live,” ejaculated a sailor, and crew and 
soldiers gave vent to a hearty cheer. 

“Say,” inquired Ted, “how many of those blamed submarines, are 
there? Has the Kaiser sent out his whole underseas fleet to meet us?” 

“Hardly!” laughed a sailor, “but we know from experience that 
they usually travel in threes when they lie in wait in the transport 
lanes.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking when a bell clanged on the upper 
deck. The transport slackened speed with a sudden shock. A thin 
white line of foam perceptible even in the heavy sea that was running 
hissed past the bow of the vessel. Then before Ted and Tom realized 
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what had happened the sailors near them heaved over a depth charge. 
This was followed by another and another. Three dull detonations 
were followed by as many sullen roars. 

“He almost got us,” cried a sailor; “that torpedo missed our bow 
by inches. Lucky for us the officers on the bridge were wide awake. 
I think those depth charges must have got him. He was very close.” 
Ted and Tom had not even caught a glimpse of the enemy, but the 
quick eyes of the sailors had seen the signs that betrayed the presence 
of the death-dealing monster. Now they peered anxiously to starboard. 
Suddenly a black hulk appeared near the bow of the transport. A 
hatch opened,—two human forms plunged into the sea,—the hulk, the 
stern of a submarine rose to a perpendicular position,—then sank 
quickly from view. 

“Heavens, we got him,” shouted a bluejacket. “Those poor fel- 
lows in the water are done for though! We dare not stop.” 

“Yes, and no boat could live in this sea,” chimed in a comrade. 

Then the sailors were startled by a splash. Turning to look over- 
board they saw Tom Doyle stripped of life preserver, shoes, jacket 
and hat in the water striking out boldly toward the men of the sub- 
marine, whilst Ted Cullom similarly stripped was poised on the rail 
ready to follow Tom. 

“Come back you fool. It’s sure death in that sea,” cried a sailor 
rushing to grasp Ted. 

Nix,” cried Ted, “Where my pal goes, I go too.” And he leaped 
into the waves. 

On went the transport, which dared not stop. The men crowded 
to the rail, soldiers and sailors alike and in fascination watched the two 
sturdy swimmers breasting the surging waves. Buffeted sorely, they 
swam nevertheless with steady stroke. Ted a few yards in the wake 
of his chum. The men on deck saw that one of the Germans was sup- 
ported by a life preserver, while the other unaided was struggling 
feebly. 

“Give them a cheer, boys,” cried an Officer as the transport drew 
away from the spot. “Those boys are heroes,—rash though they be!” 

Then rang out such a soul stirring hurrah as even the sinking of 
the submarines had not elicited. Tom and Ted heard it, turned on 
their backs for an instant, and waved a hand in reply. They dared not 
waste breath in an answering cheer. 


The Germans had been about fifty yards from the transport when 
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the submarine had been sunk. But they were to windward and thus 
the distance had been increased to some seventy yards before Ted 
and Tom had taken their leap. The chums had covered only half the 
distance when one of the Germans threw up his hands and sank. The 
other, the man with the life preserver, had ceased to struggle. Buffeted 
by the waves he hung limp on the supporting corks and it seemed even 
doubtful if he were alive. The crew of a destroyer half a mile away 
had seen the leap of the men from the transport’s deck and were 
racing pell mell in their gallant craft towards the spot,—meanwhile 
never ceasing to keep wary watch for submarines. 

Long and hard was the struggle of the chums. Buffeted by the 
waves, lashed by the foam, they had to put every ounce of their 
strength into every stroke in order to make progress. But make pro- 
gress they did, and Tom at last reached the limp form of his foe. 
No sign of consciousness rewarded his coming. The water had not 
lost the chill of winter and the man had evidently been sadly battered 
besides when the underseas craft had gone to destruction. Ted reached 
the German a moment after his comrade. They had no need to ex- 
change words, the instinct inherent to every swimmer told them what 
to do. Swimming on their backs each put an arm under the helpless 
German and they clasped hands swimming with their free arm and 
lashing out vigorously with their feet. Not knowing what would be 
the outcome of the adventure, nor how long they would have to wait 
until they were picked up, if indeed they could be picked up at all, 
they were struggling manfully when they were startled by a hail. 

“Look out for a line,” called a voice through a megaphone. Look- 
ing up the chums saw a destroyer at slow speed bearing down upon 
them. Nearer and nearer it came. Then a heaving-line shot out 
straight and true from the bow of the destroyer. Tom released his 
hold on the German, caught the line deftly, quickly passed it under 
the arms of the unconscious man, fastened it in a trice with a Matthew 
Walker knot, and again clasped hands with Ted as the crew of the 
destroyer which had now stopped her engines began to haul in the line. 
Beating the water with their free arms, the comrades supported the 
head of their helpless burden with the other arm, which each held 
clasped beneath the shoulders of the German. 


“Look at that for cool Yankee grit,” said an Officer aboard the 
destroyer to another at his side, “those lads are thinking not of them- 
selves but of the man they are trying to save.” 
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“Yes and he would have done his part to send them to the bottom,” 
responded his companion, “if quick work had not spoiled his plans.” 

“Ah well, that is the American spirit!’ said the first speaker. 
“Fight like heroes, and then help the fellow they have licked. But 
come. See the boys are hauling them aboard.” 

True enough the two Engineers and their helpless burden had 
reached the side of the ship. The sailors dropped a second line to 
Tom and Ted, to which they clung whilst their foe was hoisted to the 
deck. Then Tom and Ted essayed to clamber to the deck unaided. 
But they were too far spent. Another line was passed to them. Each 
lad passed a line beneath his shoulders and fastened it. Swiftly they 
were hauled to the deck where they fell exhausted. Willing hands 
wrapped them in blankets and amid the cheers of the crew they were 
carried below whilst the destroyer started her engines and headed again 
for France. From the masthead of the leading cruiser fluttered the 
signal “All Clear’, which meant that all danger of submarines had 
passed for the present. 

(To be continued.) 
Joun R. MeEtviy, C. Ss. R. 


The sight of that maimed and crippled soldier wrung her heart 
with pity because you remembered that he bled for you. Should not 


the vision of the crucified Christ awake like sentiments for the self- 
same reason. 


THE VISION 





A vision sad hath haunted me; 
Two bleeding Hands, two Feet: 

Two Eyes that burned with love’s fierce flame 
A Face—Ah! tender, sweet. 


Like Summer rain, the sad refrain, 
A low, sweet voice of woe, 

That smote my heart, a burning dart 
With the force of a crushing blow. 


“My child, my child, these bleeding Hands, 
These wounded Feet you see, 

This loving Heart, this open Side, 
All, all were pierced for thee. 


For thee, the nails, and spear and cross, 
For thee the mount of pain, 
For thee this pierced Heart did pour 
Its Blood like falling rain.” 
—W.T. Bond, C. Ss. R. 
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Catholic Anecdotes |———== 


AT THE THEATER 




















Napoleon had one one occasion gone to the theater accompanied by 
his favorite page Rohan Chabot, Prince of Leon. During the per- 
formance the emperor looked about distractedly, casting his glance now 
upon the stage, now over the audience. The page, however, was in no 
wise concerned with what was going on upon the stage. He sat there 
with his eyes fixed upon the coat which lay folded across his lap. 

After the emperor had scanned both stage and audience, he leaned 
over towards his page, drew out the latter’s hand from beneath the 
coat, and to his great astonishment found in it a rosary. Blushing in 
confusion at being caught in the act, the boy expected a severe repri- 
mand, but Napoleon only smiled kindly and said: | 

“This gives me great pleasure, indeed. You have courage; you 
shall grow up to be a man of power.” He then returned the rosary, 
adding: “Keep on reciting it; don’t let anything disturb you.” 

Henceforth, none dared to ridicule the little page. Years later, that 
same page renowned for his piety and deeds of charity, became Arch- 
bishop of Besancon, and was finally created Cardinal. 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW 





“T’m so glad I’m an only child.” 

Mildred Westerley’s friend looked at her rather curiously. “Are 
you really? Why, I always thought it was a pity.” 

“T’ve just been visiting my cousins,” Mildred explained. “There 
are five of them and it seems to me that one of them is always giving 
up something for somebody else. The twins—they’re about the same 
age as I—had an invitation while I was there for next week, and 
Magda said right away, ‘Of course we can’t both go and leave mother. 
but I think you’re the one, Flora, because I went to the Maxwell’s 
party, and you had to stay with the baby that night.’ But Flora said 
no, that she had been off on a long automobile ride when Magda had 
to stay at home. I could see that one or the other was all the time 
giving up something. And the boys were just the same. Ned told me 
he was going to have a new overcoat next month. ‘George had his this 
month,’ he said as if I understood that they had to take turns.” 
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“They must be a very nice family,” remarked Mildred’s listener. 

“Oh, they are just lovely! But the point is that where there’s a 
large family there has to be a lot of giving up and taking turns and 
all that sort of thing. And I don’t have any of that to do, so I think 
I’m lucky. 

The other girl had another point of view. 

“But sooner or later we have to do it, don’t we? Nobody lives 
very long without having to give up something for somebody, except 
the awfully selfish folks. Don’t you think it makes things a lot easier 
if you start out at home, making sacrifices for the people you love best 
of anybody in the world?” 

Mildred looked thoughtful. 

“Why, maybe it does. I never thought of that.,—Omaha True 
Voice. 


EVERYWHERE--BUT EVERYWHERE THE SAME 





Marshall, the distinguished English author, relates of himself that 
having gone into a parish school in company with a friend of his, 2 
member of Parliament, he put some questions to the children, among 
others, why the Church was called Catholic? 

A little girl answered that it was because it was spread all over 
the world. If that is so, retorted Marshall, heresy also should be 
Catholic, since we find it spread all over the world. 

“Not at all,’ was the reply, “for the Catholic Church is everywhere 
the same, but heresy is everywhere different.” 


OPTIMISM 





Roper, the husband of Margaret More, speaking of his wife’s 
father—the great Sir Thomas More, who was Chancellor of England 
under Henry VIII, gives the following account. 

When the ex-Chancellor had been in prison for somewhat more 
than a month on account of his refusal to take the oath of allegiance 
which implied a renunciation of his faith, his daughter Margaret got 
leave to visit him. 

As usual when she came to see him, he first asked her to say the 
seven penitential psalms with him and the Litany, and only then fell 
into conversation. On this occasion he said: 

I believe, Meg, that those who put me here in prison think they 
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have done me a great displeasure: but I assure you on my faith, my 
dear, good daughter, if it had not been for my wife and you my chil- 
dren, I would not have failed long ago to have closed myself in some 
room just as narrow as this, nay narrower. But since I am come hither 
without my desert, I trust that God, in His goodness, will take my 
place and with His gracious help supply my lack among you. 

Then he continued, with sentiments that reveal the deep religious- 
ness of the man. 

“Thank God I find no cause, Meg, to reckon myself in a worse con- 
dition here than if I were at home; for it seems to me, God treats me 
like a spoiled child: He seems to set me on His lap and dandle me on 
His knees.” 

Our little troubles are enough to wring from us unending com- 
plaints. 


PRIDE COMES TO GRIEF 





In the roth century there lived in the great Benedictine monastery 
of St. Gall a holy monk. His name was Notker—and he was generally 
called, “the Stammerer”’ because of a defect in His speech. He was a 
true poet and an able musician; he was learned, wise, but more than 
all else holy—so that even while he lived, he was looked upon as a 
saint. 

The Emperor Charles the Great visited St. Gall’s on one occasion 
and naturally visited St. Notker, showing him every mark of esteem. 
The chaplain of the Emperor took offense at this and seeing St. Notker 
reading his Psalter in a shady corner resolved to humiliate him. Turn- 
ing to his companions the chaplain said: 

‘This stuttering fellow, it seems, sets up for a wiseacre; but I am 
going to make a laughing stock of him for you. See here, he con- 
tinued addressing St. Notker, “I know you are very clever. Will you 
have the kindness to inform me what God is doing at present?” 
Notker looked up from his book. 

“He is doing,” he answerd quietly, “what He has always done and 
what He will continue to do. He is exalting the humble and humbling 
the proud.” 

The man who had offered to make a laughing stock of Notker, 
turned uneasily away and the scholar saint went on reading his 
psalter.—Ave Maria. 
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JUNE TO THE SACRED HEART 





The Heart of our Lord is the “biggest” heart that ever beat. It 
is more tender than ever heart of mother; more fervent than ever 
heart of lover; more generous than ever heart of friend; braver than 
ever heart of martyr; manlier than ever heart of hero. 

He took the little ones upon His iap, and his Heart smiled as He 
blessed them; He stood at the tomb of Lazarus and His heart wept 
for the departed friend; He pitied the woman taken in sin and His 
Heart sent her away forgiven and changed; He was insulted by the 
Jews with tongues to which He perhaps had given speech, and his 
Heart was strong enough to pray: “Father, forgive them”. 

There was tenderness but never weakness; there was strength but 
never passion; there was pity but never compromise with wrong. 

As St. John rested on that Sacred Heart and alone was calm and 
faithful through the’ Passion, so may all mankind rest there and find 
what all the world cannot give: Peace. 


KING OF THE HEARTH 





Away from the home is the trend of modern civilization. During 
the day work, visits, shopping, or walking the streets ; during the night, 
the movie, the dances, the parks. The home has become simply a 
dormitory. 

Is not this slackening of family ties one of the most deplorable 
signs of the times? It is the cause of vulgarity, of naturalism, of lack 
of devotion and interest in spiritual things. Thus the religious and 
moral ideas that would have steadied our growing youth gradually 
fade, and at last are dissipated altogether. The spirit of the times 
reigns. 

But let the Sacred Heart reign there instead: Consecrate the home 
to It, let a picture or a statue, well in view, remind all of that con- 
secration day by day; at evening let happiness reign under its shadow, 
rejoicing in the Lord, who worked a miracle to bring joy to the 
wedding-feast at Cana; and at the close of the day, gather the family 
round it for your prayers. Then Jesus will take your little ones into 
His lap and bless them. 
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“And leaving them (the crowds), Jesus went into Bethany (the 
house of Martha and Mary) and remained there” (Mt. XXI, 17). 
Blessed the home where Jesus is guest. 


JUNE GRADUATES 


Fair skies—the flowers in bud—and our Graduates: three of June’s 
specialties for the poet. But the last interests us most. 

So often we have seen a bud promise the fairest of roses. But as 
in the course of the summer, the bud unfolded, each petal was stained 
with a yellow mark, a ragged scar—that grew even broader as the 
petals unfurled. A worm had been in the bud, had eaten its way to 
the core—and as the petals unfold, the hidden blemish is revealed. 

The graduate stands before us on the stage—like a bud. All the 
past—the lessons he heard, the training he received, the impressions 
imparted in the home, the school, the street, in books, in papers, lie 
furled around his heart like the petals in the bud. 


Has a worm eaten its way unseen into the heart? What will the 
unfolding petals reveal? 


SERIOUS MISTAKE 





Not always are the demonstrations of grief and affection towards 
the cold lifeless form of the departed one a proof of love, not always 
are the tombstones, flowers and visits to the grave a sign of love. 
Frequently a sort of selfish consideration for ourselves is the real 
motive of it all. Those who did their duty towards the person during 
life, do not always feel impelled to waste their affections on the cold 
lifeless clay; whilst others, conscious stricken, endeavor to make up 
to the dead clay for all their neglect towards the living soul. These 
latter ones would do better if they pray for the dead and try to undo 
the past by being more kind and loving towards those that are still 
with them in life. The following few lines culled from one of the 
daily newspapers are full of meaning in this regard: 

“This is the truth,” said Uncle Ned, 
“Tt hurts, but I am here to state, 
We all waste kindness on the dead, 
The living would appreciate.” 
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COMMENCEMENT DAY 





We are proud of you,—Phalanx of graduates of our Catholic 
Schools,—the harvest of this year’s Catholic Education. As you go 
out into life, you carry in your hands the honor of your faith and 
schools. 

You are equipped as no others are equipped: with lofty principle: 
that can sustain you in every crisis of life; with helps and guides that 
can lead you, with escutcheons unstained, through the world; with 
knowledge that even those who enjoyed greater wordly advantages 
cannot boast. 

We watch you as you enter the lists of life; heaven above is watch- 


ing. Show us again that America can build safely on the parochial 
school. 


EXAMINATIONS 





They are here again, those ghosts of school-boy days. To look 
back over the year’s performance would not be so serious a matter. 
But to stand test on his diverse branches, to be put on trial as to 
each distinct lesson, that is the bug-bear. 

So it is in our daily lives. To give a general glance over our past 
performances is not a very disturbing process. But often we dare 
not look deeper. There always seems to be some stone we hate to lift, 
for fear of seeing the worms under it; there is always some part of 
our character we do not wish to pry into, for fear of seeing some 
humiliating weakness which we are not quite ready to remove; there 
is always some part of the machinery of life we hate to inspect, for 
fear of finding a rusting joint that will cost too much labor to repair. 


We have gotten along “all right” so far; why not let good enough 
alone! 


THE WRITING ON THE WALL 





The cannon, guns and bullets of war are not nearly so deadly for 
our country as the machinery of the divorce court. In the United 
States during 1916, one out of every nine marriages ended in divorce. 
Count out the Catholic marriages and the figures must be appalling. 
In some places the rate was even worse. In Ohio one out of every 
seven marriages, and in Chicago one out of every five, was broken by 
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a judge’s decree. And every time, practically speaking a family is 
blotted out. 

This must bring its inevitable vengeance,—for it is a flagrant viola- 
tion of God’s law, it is a sacrilegious interference in His own work. 

No human hand, no angel hand binds the bonds of matrimony, but, 
God Himself stoops to tie that sacred bond. You can pull it asunder, 
but ever through all eternity, the ragged end of that sacred bond will 
cling to your hand and accuse you before the whole world. 

“What God hath joined together let no man put asunder.” 


PRUSSIANISM IN AMERICA 





Our boys have shed their warm red blood in streams to kill it— 
the ugly thing called Prussianism: the binding of human liberties— 
the herding of human souls like so many senseless sheep at the point 
of a ruler’s gilded goad. But this is what the Smith Bill will impose 
on free American citizens. 

States will lose their rights in education—because the Federal 
Secretary located at Washington is practically dictator of schooldom. 

People will pay heavily, doubly—to maintain an altogether useless 
committee with all its inevitable secretaries, undersecretaries and sub- 
secretaries. 

Worn out politicians who have to win a commission in politics, 
will find a place as teachers; for the federal secretary can keep out 
appointees—arbitrarily—mind you—without a local examination! 

Money—amillions should be appropriated—for what? for a need? 
for a crying want? No—for an idea; a theory—an untried dream, a 
dream that reeks of the worst autocracy of Prussianism. Put the 
schools absolutely in the hands of Mr. Smith’s Secretary of Education 
—then Hail the Kaiser of Education! 


Little Bolshevists have no more business in the American home 


than big Bolsheviki in the American nation. Parents, please take 
notice. 


Adieu! Such is the word for us, 
’Tis more than word, ’tis prayer. 
They do not part who do part thus, 
For God is everywhere. 
—Father Ryan. 
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Catholic Events 

















At a general meeting of the Sacred Congregation of Rites at which 
were present thirteen Cardinals, twenty-two theologians and the Holy 
Father, the cures obtained through the intercession of Bl. Joan of Arc 
were declared to be miraculous. With this the process of her canoni- 
zation is completed. The Holy Father on March 26 declared that she 
was deserving of canonization. The solemn ceremony will take place 
in June or July. 

* * * 

Father John J. Hughes, head of the Paulist Order, died in New 
York, May 6. Father Hughes suffered a nervous breakdown, due to 
overwork, some weeks ago. He was 62 years old. 

*k * * 


The K. C. have already found jobs for 20,000 soldiers. In order 
to push the good work, they will select 100 discharged service men, 
and pay them $4 a day for hunting jobs for their comrades. 

If the effort proves successful in New York it will also be tried 
elsewhere. 

* * * 

Peter Dominic, killed in the Battle of the Argonne, gave one-third 
of his estate to St. Paul’s Catholic Orphan Asylum in Pittsburg. He 
was reared and educated at the asylum and left an estate estimated at 
$12,000. 

* * * 

At the Pope’s intercession English officers and soldiers who had 
been taken prisoners by the Turks and had been sentenced to be shot, 
were spared. King George had a letter of thanks written by Lord 
Curzon—the same who during the course of the war calumniously 
charged the Holy Father with pro-Germanism. 

ok * * 


The Bishop of Auckland, Rt. Rev. H. W. Cleary, uses a seaplane 
for his episcopal visits. His territory includes the islands surrounding 
Auckland and the Kermadic group. 


ok * * 


A Flemish priest, Rev. George Decroo, C. M., who was president 
of the Catholic college in Persia for 18 years, has been called to the 
Peace Conference as an expert on Persian affairs. 

* * * 


The Y. M. C. A. in France is showing its colors in a way that 
should at least make Catholic young men understand what the Y. M. 
C. A. is. It is a Protestant institution. 

It is now working hard to Protestantize the army in France. Every 
steamer that leaves New York is bringing several prominent Protestant 
ministers to France. The Y. M. C. A. huts are their churches. Litera- 
ture is being ordered and distributed in most amazing quantity. 

Y. M. C. A. might as well be Y. M. P. A. 
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Golden Jubilees celebrated during May: Rev. Joseph Meckel, 
pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Alton, Ill. Rev. Bro. Felician, F. S. C. 
at St. Vincent’s Industrial School, Utica, N. Y. Little Sisters of the 
Poor—at their Home for the Aged in St. Louis. Rt. Rev. Adelhelm 
Odermatt, Titular Abbot of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Mt. Angel, Oregon. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. F. Kaul, Lancaster, Pa. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Van 
Antwerp, pastor of Holy Rosary Church of Detroit, at the celebration 
of the 38th anniversary of his ordination received the degree of Doctor 
of Theology and the purple of a Domestic Prelate of the Pope’s 
household. Rev. Martin Brennan of St. Louis, a well-known authority 
in Astronomy, and instructor in that science at Kenrick Seminary for 
27 years. Rev. Mother Augustine—Sisters of Perpetual Adoration, 
Pensacola, Florida. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Daniel Riordan of Chicago, 
brother of the late Archbishop of San Francisco. 

* * * 

According to cablegram received by the Philippine Mission at 
Washington, the Catholic Archbishop and Bishops of the Philippine 
Islands have expressed themselves in favor of Independence for the 
Islands. 

* * * 


From 1851 to 1911 about 10,000 extraordinary favors were granted 
by our Lady of Lourdes. Of these 2953 are officially recognized by 
the Church and by science as real miracles. Seven of these occurred 
in the U. S. 

* * * 

The Cath. Y. M.’s Association of France is said to have about 
100,000 members. They lost 12,000 on the battlefield during the recent 
war; 53000 members received military decorations for bravery. 

* * * 


Mr. Pierce McCann, one of the Irish heroes imprisoned by Eng- 
land, died a most edifying death in his prison. While in prison he 
used to gather his fellow prisoners during the evening recreation hour 
and recite the Rosary on their knees. Even Protestants joined in, so 
much were they edified by Mr. McCann’s example. : 

* * * 


In Italy there are two organizations much spoken of in recent 
times. One, the Unione Populare may on occasions be interested in 
political problems, that is, whenever they involve religious or moral 
issues. The other, the Partito Populare Italiana which is a political 
organization pure and simple—based on principles to which Catholics 


in Italy can subscribe. 
*  * x 


The Catholic Woman’s League, wherever established, seems to be 
doing excellent work. We have recently seen the yearly reports of 
organizations at Salt Lake City, St. Louis, New Orleans, Davenport, 
Grand Rapids, Omaha, and other places that speak volumes for their 
accomplishments. One of the sturdiest, most efficient organizations 
of the kind is the Catholic Business Woman’s League of Detroit. It 
has become the mother organization of Leagues in various Michigan 
cities. 
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A noted Judge, Nicholas Fessenden, of Maine, was baptized and 
received into the Church on Easter Sunday. One of his sons is a 
Methodist minister. The Judge’s conversation was the result of his 
study of Church History. 


* * * 


Miss Annie Leary, Papal Countess, widely known for her philan- 
thropy, especially among the Italians, died at her home in New York. 
She had been created a Countess by Pope Leo XIII in recognition 
of her benefactions and services to the Church. 
* * * 

It is said the Holy Father intends to honor the Archbishop of 
Mexico and in him, the valiant hierarchy of Mexico for its bravery 
during the recent persecution, by making the Archbishop a Cardinal. 
Most Rev. Eulogio Gillow is 82 years old. 

* * cod 


There are several signs of disruption in the Angelican Church. Dr. 
Gore, the Bishop of Oxford, has resigned because of the movements 
for union among the sects, for disestablishment, etc. The establish- 
ment of the Church has especially become odious to many because on 
account of it, whoever is Prime Minister in England, whether he be 
Jew or atheist, is practically Pope. 


One for those who think Catholic schools hurtful to U. S. A.:— 
According to statistics published in the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, all the various schools showed some degree of failure; 
the Medical School of St. Louis University, which is under the direc- 
tion of the Jesuits, had a perfect record. 

* * *K 

Charles I. Denechaud of New Orleans, overseas commissioner for 
the National Catholic War Council sailed for France on April 11, with 
the second unit of thirty women workers sent abroad from the Na- 
tional Catholic Service School in Washington. 

* * * 


Five speakers were sent to Manistee, Mich., to open a campaign 
against parochial schools. A crowd of 200 people gathered—only to 
hoot the orators out of hall and town. 

* * * 


Fire recently destroyed the convent chapel of the Sisters at Honor 
Oak, London. The altar was destroyed, but when the tabernacle was 
recovered by the firemen, the Bl. Sacrament was found intact within 
it,—though the cloth which covered it was scorched to a cinder. 

* * * 


Under German rule the appointment of Bishops for Alsace-Lor- 
raine followed the Concordat between France and the Holy See, where- 
by the government could nominate Bishops, though the appointment 
remained with the Holy See. Now that the German Bishops of Strass- 
burg and Metz have resigned, Clemenceau has nominated two French 
prelates to occupy the sees and Rome has appointed them. Both men 
are known as scholars of high rank. They are Mgr. J. Ruch to 
Strassburg and Mgr. J. E. Pelt to Metz. 
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——| The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


Our baby was baptized during sick- 
ness by the nurse. Must we have it 
taken to the church to be baptized by 
the priest? 

You should explain the matter to 
your parish priest, so that he may 
judge whether or not the Baptism 
conferred by the nurse was valid. But 
in either case the child must be taken 
to the church. For even though the 
Baptism was valid, the parish priest 
must supply the ceremonies which the 
Church prescribes for solemn Bap- 
tism. 

If I wish to gain several indulgences 
on the same day, for which visit of a 
church is required, must I make as 
many distinct visits to the church as 
I wish to gain indulgences? 


Yes. The visits to the church must 
be repeated when one wishes to gain 
the same indulgence repeatedly on the 
same day, as for example the plenary 
indulgence on the Feast of Portiuncula 
or All Souls Day. The same rule also 
obtains when one wishes to gain several 
different indulgences on the same day. 
But do not think that whenever pray- 
ers for the intention of the Pope are 
required, these prayers must be said 
while visiting a church. The prayers 
must be said in a church only when 
this is explicitly stated. 

Who is the Patron of Nurses? 


In an Apostolic Letter of June 22, 
1886, Pope Leo XIII declared St. 
Camillus of Lellis and St. John of God 
to be the patrons of Hospitals and the 
sick. Hence they may also be looked 
upon as the patrons of nurses. So the 
Catholic Encyclopedia assumes. 


However, nurses, exposed as they are 
by the duties of their noble profession, 
to many and serious dangers, may very 
well choose for themselves some spe- 
cial patron from among the many holy 
women who have sanctified themselves 
in the discharge of the same duties 
which they must perform. 

Thus there was St. Lucina, who may 
be called the “nurse of the martyrs”. 
She used to take the bodies of the 


martyrs left for dead on the sands of 
the amphitheatre, and more than one 
she nursed back to health. Such a one 
was St. Sebastian—according to an old 
tradition. 


There is also St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, who as Queen, devoted a great 
deal of time to the care of the sick. 
A leper whom she nursed in her own 
bed, turned out to be an apparition of 
our Lord, thus showing, that what you 
do, with a right intention for the wel- 
ro of others, you do for Christ him- 
self. 

There is St. Radegundis (578), St. 
Roch (1327), Bl. John Colombini 
(1367). And so on. 

What is meant by the words: “Char- 
ity covereth a multitude of sins’? 

These words are — in the first 
epistle of St. Peter, IV, 8 

a) The charity which sania’ in place 
of the subject, is charity toward our 
neighbor. The preceding and the fol- 
lowing words seem to demand this. 

b) But whose sins are covered? The 
sins of the person who loves his neigh- 
bor in a truly Christian manner: or 
the sins of the person thus loved? 
Some authors explain the passage thus: 
whoever loves his neighbor really and 
truly, will win from God the remission 
of his own sins. Others would rather 
have it so: whoever really and truly 
loves his neighbor, will also pardon 
and forgive all his neighbor’s sins and 
faults. The doctrine contained in both 
views is true in itself. Both explana- 
tions also fit fairly well into the con- 
text of St. Peter’s exhortation. 

Nevertheless, it appears, that St. 
Peter’s words contain an allusion to a 
verse in Proverbs, X. 12: “Hatred 
stirreth up strifes, and charity covereth 
all sins”. As hatred feeds on the 
faults of others and fosters enmities, 
so charity closes its eyes to the faults 
of others, and consequently peace and 
love will thrive. If this allusion be 
true, then St. Peter’s words must refer 
to the sins of others. Then the sense 
of his words must be: Charity covers 
the sins of our neighbor by overlook- 
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ing, forgetting, forgiving them. Read 
St. Paul’s explanation of charity in I 
Cor. XIII, 4-7. Charity thus covers 
all sins just as Our Lord urges us to 
do in praying the Our Father, and as 
He impressed it upon St. Peter in the 
Gospel of. St. Matthew, XVIII, 21-22. 

Do you think that God will give us 
sufficient wisdom to know Anti-christ 
when that one will come? 

While perhaps it will be difficult to 
distinguish Anti-christ from among 
the enemies of Christ, for as Christ 
says, he will deceive even the just, still 
we shall then as always truly receive 
sufficient grace to remain loyal to 
Christ. 

Must faults, not venial sins, be 
atoned for in Purgatory? 

A fault which has no element of sin 
whatever in it must not be atoned for 
in Purgatory. But many so-called 
faults are not without some venial 
sin. 

Can one gain the plenary indulgence 
if one receives Communion on one day 
and recites the prescribed prayers be- 
fore the Crucifix on another day? 

No. The prayers must be said on 
the day we receive Communion. 

A girl friend of mine,—a Protestant, 
—put the following question to me: 
“Why do you Catholics call Mary 
divine? and did not your Church de- 
clare her divine in 1854? If you 
could explain these things to me, I 
would become a Catholic?” I did not 
feel sure of the answer; will you help 
me out? 

As to the first difficulty: We do 
sometimes refer to our Lady as the 
Divine Mother and we speak of her 
divine Maternity. But a mere glance 
at the dictionary would have shown 
your questioner that there is nothing 
strange about this. Turn to the word 
“divine” and vou will find: 

I. Literally: 1) pertaining to God; 
2) proceeding from God; 3) proper 
to God, or concerning God in some 
way, as divine worship or service. IT. 
Figuratively: excellent, above the na- 
ture of man; godlike; heavenly. 

Now it is clear that we do not speak 
of the divine Mother in the senses 
marked I. 1) and 2). But in the 
sense marked 3), we are just as correct 
in calling her maternity divine as we 
are in calling worship divine: because 
God is the object of both. In the 
figurative sense marked IT., we are 
surely more justified ir speaking of the 
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divine Mother as we are in calling 
Sara Bernhardt, the divine Sara,—or 
than we are in calling some singing or 
some music or some pageant,—divine, 
i. e. heavenly. 

As to the second difficulty, your 
questioner is evidently referring to the 
definition of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion in 1854. See how ignorant our 
non-Catholic friends are of our teach- 
ing! Is it a wonder that they turn 
away from our doctrines, since they 
have so false an idea of them? In 
1854, the Blessed Virgin, far from be- 
ing declared divine, was declared to 
be a creature, preserved by God’s grace 
from every stain of sin. 


Why does the Church forbid the 
solemnizing of marriage at certain 
tumes of the year? 

Christian marriage is a sacrament,— 
therefore, a religious action. Hence, as 
for all religious actions, the Church 
requires them to be performed at a 
time, in a manner and in a place suit- 
able for a solemn, public act of reli- 
gion. 

But, besides this, matrimony is a 
religious action of a joyful and fes- 
tive nature. God seems to have writ- 
ten that so deeply on man’s heart that 
we spontaneously consider it a happy 
occasion above all, and congratulate 
those who have been united in sacred 
union. Neither God nor the Church 
are kill-joys, who would rob man of 
legitimate festivity. 

Now, there are certain seasons of the 
year which are essentially seasons of 
sorrow, of fasting, of self-denial. The 
celebration of these seasons in a suit- 
able spirit is binding on every Cathg- 


‘lic. For.example, we naturally con- 


sider feasting as out of place on Good 
Friday, and in a corresponding degree 
during the rest of Lent. So that, 
where there is no necessity, where the 
feast could easily be postponed, we 
consider it wrong not to postpone it. 
This then is the reason why Holy 
Church forbids the naturally festive 
and joyful solemnization of marriage 
(not marriage) during such seasons. 


Why is the Church so opposed to 
secret societies, such as the Masons? 

The Church is opposed to such secret 
societies because their law of secrecy 
conflicts with the authority of the 
Church, and because by their religious 
rites they form a religion outside the 
pale of the Church. 


z 
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Some Good Books 














The Missal for Sunday Use. P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York. $2.00. 

There is a growing tendency among 
the laity to enter more into the ritual 
of Holy Church. The realization is 
becoming stronger day by day that all 
are one body serving and praying God, 
the Church militant on earth as the 
Church triumphant in heaven. And 
with this realization comes the truth 
that there is no better way than by 
union with the priest at the altar in 
the very prayers approved and com- 
manded by Holy Church. 

In the present form of the Missal 
the prayers are given in the Latin text 
on one page and on the opposite page 
in English. The whole Missal is not 
reproduced, but only the Masses for 
Sundays and Festivals with some local 
Festivals. It is not a prayer book, 
but as its name points out it is dis- 
tinctly a Mass-book. There are a few 
additional prayers that may be said at 
Mass and the Vesper and Compline 
service. 

It is neatly done. It is compact, well 
‘printed and artfully bound. It is the 
book that intelligent Catholics should 
use at Holy Mass. 


America’s Answer or The Great 
Opportunity for the Boys of America. 
By Rev. P. J. Sontag, S. J. 

This is but a pamphlet of forty 
pages, but filled with a truth that, be- 
cause it should be brought home to 
all, is best fitted to a pamphlet. It is 
an appeal for vocations to the priest- 
hood and particularly for the Foreign 
Missions. It is a little work of much 
inspiration. 

Handbook of Canon Law for Congre- 
gations of Women under Simple Vows. 
By D. I. Lanslots, O. S. B. Fred. 
Pustet, New York. $1.50. 

A Commentary on Canon Law (Vol. 
III). By Dr. Chas. Augustine, O. 
S. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 
$2.50. 

The excellent handbook of Father 
Lanslots which appeared in 1909 has 
been rendered somewhat out-of-date by 
the publication of the New Code of 
Canon Law. To obviate the difficulty 
the present volume nas been given to 
those who desire such information as 
the modification of the New Law de- 


ee 


mand for Religious Women under sim- 
ple vows. Father Lanslots follows the 
order of the “Normae” as he did in 
his earlier book, but incorporates all 
the new legislation. 

Dr. Augustine’s book is a commentary 
on the New Code as it is. This third 
volume deals especially with religious 
Orders. The volume is “foreworded” 
by an historical sketch of the origin of 
the religious state and its development 
in into various branches, Orders and 
Congregations. 

Religious will welcome these timely 
volumes. There is a fund of informa- 
tion to be drawn from them and no 
better bock for the purpose is at hand 
unless it be the Code itself. But for 
those who cannot use the Code of Law 
these books are invaluable. 


A History of Spain. By Charles E. 
Chapman. The MacMillan Co., New 
York. $2.60. 

The English we have had always 
with us. The story of their coming 
and their doing is by no means glor- 
ious. They have talked so much that 
we have learned to thank them for 
their wrong-doing and almost curse 
the hand that blessed us. Spain has 
been too long forgotten and is only 
now beginning to share the glory that 
is truly hers. Historians are becom- 
ing more honest and are dealing praise 
when praise is due. 

If we cannot give assent to all the 
assertions made in the present volume, 
we cannot either refrain from a notice 
of a most noteworthy book. The 
author has founded his history on that 
of Raphael Altamira, but has adapted 
the original to his own. point of view 
which is thoroughly American. It is 
the civilizing power of Spain that he 
brings to the foreground, and it is 
well for Americans generally to know 
what influence Spain really had in 
making America. 

The land that gave to Columbus the 
means of bringing to our country pion- 
eers who came with intent to civilize 
not exterminate, who made the coun- 
try fit to live in, should be highly 
appreciated by those who are now pos- 
sessing these blessings. The more we 
learn of Spain and her heroes the bet- 
ter we will love her. 
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Lucid Intervals 











Judge—I understand that you prefer 
charges against this man? 

Grocer—No, sir. I prefer cash, and 
-—" what I had him brought here 
or. 


The most polite man in the world 
has been found. When a woman 
apologized for gouging him in the eye 
with a parasol he said: “Don’t men- 
tion it, madam; I have another one.” 


Dentist— You say this tooth has 
never been worked on before. That’s 
queer, for I find small flakes of gold 
on my instrument. 

Victim—You have struck my back 
collar stud, I guess. 


Private McGuire, lying on his cot at 
the army hospital, was peevish and ob- 
stinate. He positively refused to take 
a second dose of medicine which hap- 
pened to be unusually nasty. Several 
smiling nurses bent over him and tried 
to coax him to be good. “Come,” 
pleaded one, “drink this and you'll get 
well.” “And rosy, too,” chimed in a 
second. Private McGuire brightened 
visibly and sat up in bed. After sur- 
veying the pretty group he inquired 
eagerly: “And will you be after tell- 
ing me which is Rosie?” 


A woman and her daughter were at 
sea during a terrific storm. After a 
silence of some time the mother 
asked: “Are you seasick, dear?” 

“No, I think not, mother,” replied 
the girl, “but I’d hate to yawn.” 


An old colored man was burning 
dead grass when a “wise guy” stopt 
and said: “You’re foolish to do that, 
Uncle Eb; it will make the meadow 
as black as you are.” 

“Don’t worry "bout dat, sah,” re- 
sponded Uncle Eb. “Dat grass will 
grow out an’ be as green as you is.” 


“Hubby, if I were to die would you 
marry again?” 

“That question is hardly fair, my 
dear.” . 

“Why not?” 

“Tf I were to say yes you wouldn’t 
like it, and to say never again would- 
n’t sound nice.” 


“Bridget, I don’t want you to have 
so much company. Why, you have 
more callers in a day than I have in a 
week.” 

“Well, mum, perhaps if you’d try to 
be a little more agreeable, you’d have 
as many friends as I have.” 


“I’m afraid that bell means another 
caller,” said Ethel. 

“You know there is such a thing as 
your not being at home,” replied Fred. 

“Yes,” responded Ethel suggestively ; 
“and there is such a thing as my being 
engaged.” 


“You say your laundry woman re- 
minds you of a good preacher ?” 

“Yes,” she’s always bringing things 
home to me that I never saw before.” 


Two facetious cockneys were pass- 
ing a Dublin butcher’s shop the other 
day when, seeing the owner standing 
at the door, they decided on a laugh at 
his expense. 

“Well, old boy,” said one of them to 
him, “according to your notice on the 
window you have cuts to suit all 
purses.” 

“An’ sure, so I have,” replied the 
butcher. 

“Well, then, what sort of a cut can 
you give me for an empty purse?” he 
was asked. 

“A cowld shouldher, of course.” 


He had but recently met an elderly 


maiden lady in a nearby town. On his 
return home he wrote, asking her to 
marry him and requesting an answer by 
telegraph. On receiving the letter the 
lady rushed to the telegraph office. 

“How much to send a telegram?” she 
demanded. 

“Twenty-five cents for 10 words,” 
answered the operator; and this was 
the telegram her suitor received: “Yes, 
yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, 
yes. 


“So,” sobbed Ilma Vladoffovitchskioff- 
sky, “Ivan died in battle. You say he 
uttered my name as he was dying?” 

“Well, not all of it, Ilma,” answered 
the returned soldier; “just part of it.” 








Redemptorist Burses 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the burses 
shall have a share in-perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily Holy Com- 
munions and daily special prayers that shall be offered up by our Professed 
Students for the founders and associate founders of Redemptorist Scholar- 


ships. 


Burse of St. Anthony (Completed) $5,000.00 
Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. Alphonsus Parish, New Orleans, La.). 2,495.46 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.).......... 673.33 
Burse of St. Joseph 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Alphonsus Parish, Grand 

Rapids, Mich.) 4,307.50 
Burse/of St. Prancisvof/Assisig 3c. 5 chen SOS oy REN ST he OO 1,000.00 


Burse of O, Lady of Perpetuat Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, Denver, 
Colo.) 


‘ 


Burse of St. Gerard Majella (St. Michael’s Parish, Chicago, Ill:).... 3,57 


Burse of the Little Flower 471.00 


750.00 





